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THE WEEK. 


——_+oo —_—_ 


THE retirement of Mr. Peel from | 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: the Speakership and the election 
AT HOME. of his successor have been the 
chief events in Parliament during 
the past week. Mr. Peel announced his intention to 
retire on Monday in a brief speech, the pathos and 
dignity of which were universally acknowledged. 
The House listened to it uncovered, but not un- 
moved. On the following day Sir William Harcourt 
moved and Mr. Balfour seconded the customary 
resolutions acknowledging the services of the 
Speaker in the Chair, and asking her Majesty to 
confer upon him some signal mark of her favour. 
We speak of these resolutions as being customary, 
and so they undoubtedly are. But there was no 
mere formality either in the words of the resolutions 
or in the speeches by which they were supported. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Peel's retirement from the Chair is 
recognised by all parties in the House as a loss to 
Parliament, and his great services during his eleven 
years of office are regarded as having established 
on his part a strong claim to the gratitude of the 
House of Commons as a whole. 


On Wednesday the election of the new Speaker 
took place. Mr. W. C. Gully was proposed by Mr. 
Whitbread and seconded by Mr. Birrell, and Sir 
Matthew White Ridley was proposed by Sir John 
Mowbray and seconded by Mr. Wharton. It was 
from the first understood that the result would 
depend upon a party vote; but it was hardly antici- 
pated that Mr. Balfour, breaking down established 
precedent, would intervene in the discussion as 
leader of the Opposition, and accentuate its partisan 
character. This, however, is what happened. Sir 
William Harcourt, in a very telling speech, showed 
that it was through no fault of the Government that 
the election of Speaker had become a party question. 
The fault was entirely that of Mr. Balfour and his 
political friends. The Government had, in the first 
instance, wished to propose one of their political 
opponents — Mr. Courtney; but Mr. Balfour had 
absolutely refused to accept this gentleman, though 
he was one of his own political allies, and had at- 
tempted, on behalf of the minority following him, 
to force his own nominee, Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, upon the House. Iu these circumstances 
the Government had felt bound to accept the candid- 
ate who was nominated by their own party. When 
the division took place Mr. Gully was elected by 
285 votes to 274. Thus ends an unprecedented con- 











test for the Chair. Mr. Balfour cannot be congratu- 
lated either upon the character or the results of the 
tactics he has seen fit to employ. 


THe Local Option Bill was introduced by Sir 
William Harcourt on Monday night in a clear and 
forcible speech. The measure is in many respects 
an improvement upon that of two years ago, which, 
it will be remembered, was little more than a Bill 
authorising the inhabitants of a locality to prohibit 
altogether the sale of intoxicants in their district, 
provided they secured a certain majority in favour 
of that measure. The new Bill still gives the two- 
thirds majority the right to put down all public- 
houses ; but this right is not to come into operation 
until three years after the vote has been taken, and 
the vote may be repealed by a simple majority of 
the electors. Further, the Bill empowers the in- 
habitants to reduce the number of public-houses in 
their district whenever they think fit to do so. The 
measure is, therefore, one enforcing the principle of 
local option rather than that of local veto merely. 
It has been warmly received by Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
and his friends; but, on the other hand, the Tories 
and the brewers regard it as a more dangerous 
measure than that of 1893, and it seems exceedingly 
doubtful whether it could be carried through a 
Second Reading in the present House of Commons. 


THERE was an important debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday evening on the Second Reading 
of the Naval Works Bill. This measure authorises 
and provides for the expenditure upon permanent 
works which was proposed by the Admiralty in the 
recent naval estimates. The discussion on Tuesday 
night furnished proof of the interest that is taken 
by the House in all questions connected with our sea 
defences. The economist party, whose practical 
effacement Mr. Stansfeld deplored in his interesting 
speech at the Eighty Club Dinner last week, did not 
put in an appearance; and the critics of the 
Admiralty consisted, as Mr. Edmund Robertson duly 
remarked, simply of those who asked for more. 
Three docks instead of one at Gibraltar is the demand 
now heard. The immediate completion of a harbour 
at Dover, instead of its mere commencement, is 
another point on which the Admiralty critics are 
united. We have no wish to discourage zeal, 
especially when it displays itself in this direction. 
It must, however, be borne in mind that there is a 
bottom even to John Bull's purse, and that reckless 
extravagance is certainly not less mischievous than 
a cheeseparing parsimony. The Admiralty, as every- 
one admits, has done excellently in its programmes 
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during the last two years. It has certainly not 
erred upon the side of undue economy, and both its 
friends and its critics may now leave it, for a time at 
least, to carry out its programme in its own way. 


Various bye-elections are now in progress. The 
retirement of Mr. Peel and the death of General 
Chesney are responsible for two of the vacancies 
that have to be filled up. Both at Leamington and 
Oxford Liberal candidates are in the field, and at 
Oxford, judging by the figures of the last contest, 
there is every prospect of success. At Leamington 
the success must necessarily be largely dependent 
upon the extent to which the Conservatives have 
been alienated from the Liberal Unionists by the 
intrigues carried on by Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Balfour. In Mid-Norfolk the vacancy caused by 
Mr. Higgins’ desertion from his party is being hotly 
contested, and as usual an immense amount of out- 
side influence is being imported into the constituency 
to support the cause of Mr. Gurdon, the anti-Liberal 
candidate. A vacancy has been caused somewhat 
unexpectedly in East Wicklow by the announcement 
of Mr. Sweetman that he will no longer work with 
the Irish Nationalist party. He has taken the 
Chiltern Hundreds, and is now standing as a follower 
of Mr. Redmond. Mr. Sweetman’s change of front 
is hardly a surprise. He has been known to be 
sulking for some time past, and has stayed away 
from Parliament on the plea of ill-health. Whether 
he will be able to carry his old constituency as a 
Redmondite remains to be seen. 


ALTHOUGH, as was to be expected, the Chitral 
expeditionary force has with little difficulty scattered 
the tribal gatherings collected against it, the tele- 
grams regarding its advance are by no means 
reassuring. The force crossed the frontier at Jelala 
on the Ist inst., and a whole week was consumed in 
traversing the road to the Swat River, which is 
twenty-five miles distant. Since then the advance 
has been correspondingly slow. At this rate of 
progress Chitral, which is 174 miles from the 
frontier, cannot be reached until about five 
weeks hence — that is to say, until about the 
third week in May. But is even this slow rate 
of advance likely to be maintained? The point 
is certainly open to question. The route ahead is 
even more difficult than that already passed. It is 
more barren of supplies, and the lengthening chain 
of the line of communications will be increasingly 
arduous to maintain, both on account of physical 
difficulties and exposure to attack from the tribes. 
It looks as if the Government of India will need to 
put forth very serious effort to carry the expedition 
through to a successful issue. In other words, the 
expedition bids fair to cost a good deal of money, 
and money is a commodity none too plentiful just 
now in the coffers of the Government of India. 


Mr. AsquiTH deserves the cordial thanks of all 
who are interested in the health and welfare of the 
next generation of Englishmen for his reply to the 
deputation that waited on him on Tuesday, to urge 
that the limit of age for half-timers should be raised 
from eleven to twelve. It is eminently true, as he 
says, that the half-time system is an antiquated 
survival; and little good, and much harm, must 
come of a practice which practically divides the 
available time of a child of eleven between 
school and factory work. Germany has abolished 
the half-time system altogether, and the famous 
Berlin Labour Conference of 1890 fixed the minimum 
age of employment at twelve for northern countries. 
The great obstacle, of course, is the parental haste 
to get the children to work—parents, as is well 
known by all those engaged in education, being 
frequently the greatest hindrances to the welfare of 
their offspring. But whether the age is raised by 











this Parliament or the next, the needs of education 
will make the step necessary at no distant date. 


On Tuesday afternoon the Moderates of the 
London County Council showed how far their as- 
similation to the Progressives has already gone. 
The motion in favour of pressing forward the two 
Bills now before Parliament for the purchase of the 
undertakings of two of the water companies was 
carried by 67 to 49, which shows a majority con- 
siderably above the usual Progressive preponder- 
ance. The earlier Councils laid down the lines of 
the work in such a way that, as was remarked 
during the contest, many of the Moderates are 
already almost Progressives. So the work of the 
early School Boards for London set a course which 
no Diggleite majority is likely to undo. And as the 
experience of the School Board has been known 
to convert Diggleites, so experience of the County 
Council will convert Moderates. The rate, it is true, 
is rising ; but the debt, as compared with provincial 
towns, is exceptionally low, and the Council gives 
the ratepayer good value for his money. 


THE important decision given by the Railway 
Commissioners on Wednesday offers some small 
relief to native agriculturists, but, at the same time, 
it shows how unequal, in the present economic con- 
dition of the world, their struggle against the 
foreigner must necessarily be. The Commission, in 
dealing with the alleged preferential rates given by 
the London and South-Western Railway Company 
to goods sent from America vid Southampton over 
similar articles from stations between Southampton 
and London, decided that the railway rates charged 
must be the same:only if the same or similar services 
are rendered; and it is abundantly clear that a 
multitude of small consignments, picked up at a 
number of country stations and despatched by 
stopping trains, are very much more expensive for 
a railway company to deal with than a smaller 
number, packed in larger lots, in a manner facilitating 
the use of machinery in handling them, and sent from 
the ship’s side to London in through trains which have 
not to waste a large proportion of their available 
power in stopping and shunting en route. The con- 
clusion is obvious, but still it is disappointing to 
those who have hoped to see the prosperity of the 
rural districts revive through the production of 
garden and farm produce by small growers—that 
is to say, through the kind and manner of produc- 
tion which the decision most adversely affects. 
Partly, of course, the disadvantage of the English 
growers is due to their own want of “ smartness,” 
and to their inability to organise a proper system of 
distribution. They might at least manage this in 
their own localities. But a curious fact, brought 
out afresh before the Commission, was that the agri- 
cultural districts are supplied with a good deal of 


their agricultural produce by way of London. Fér 


from being “ self-supporting,” in the Greek sense, 
they cannot even supply their own diminishing 
population with their own produce. 





THE “romantic will case” which has occupied 
the Probate Court for nearly a week has come to 
a sudden and disappointing close. The late Mr. Theo- 
bald, M.P., had endowed his first wife with £40,000, 
which reverted to him at her death. This sum was 
claimed of his executrix by one Isaac Dunham, an 
agricultural labourer, who alleged that he was the 
brother of Mrs. Theobald and her next-of-kin, since 
her marriage with her supposed husband had been 
rendered illegal by the fact that she had another 
husband living at the time. The case broke down 
simply because the proof of this latter point 
failed. Refined and cultivated as Mrs. Theobald 
unquestionably was—and, by the way, the accom- 
plishment of riding to hounds is extremely unlikely 
& priori to be acquired by any woman of humble 
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origin who is otherwise likely to develop into a 
“leader of society ’—her origin remains a mystery. 
It is no business of the newspaper reader's, but it is 
tantalising nevertheless. The only secret the trial 
fully revealed was pretty well known already. But 
to be portrayed in a minor society journal seems 
more expensive than might naturally have been 
supposed. 


THE Supreme Court of the United 
States has once more reminded the 
world that the Federal Consti- 
tution imposes very real barriers against any 
attempt to reach the propertied classes by legis- 
lation. Last year, it will be remembered, a Federal 
income tax of 2 per cent. was imposed on all income, 
individual or corporate, above four thousand dollars 
—partly to meet the reduction of revenue conse- 
quent on the Tariff Bill, chiefly as a means of grati- 
fying the Southern and Western Democrats and 
Populists, by taxing the Eastern and foreign mort- 
gages and railway stockholders, whose claims on 
their income are so keenly felt. The decision given 
by the Court last Monday practicaliy makes the tax 
impossible of collection. Of nine judges, one was 
absent through illness. The remaining eight were 
equally divided as to whether the Act was constitu- 
tional as a whole; but the majority of them agreed 
in declaring that important parts of it were not so. 
Rents of land must be exempted, because a tax 
levied on them is a direct tax, and such taxes, 
according to the Constitution, must be divided 
among the States in proportion to their population. 
Obviously, there is no relation between the popula- 
tion of a State and the property situate within its 
borders; especially in the newer western States, 
where the property is largely owned on the Atlantic 
seaboard and Europe. State and municipal bonds, 
again, must be exempted, because a Federal tax 
interferes with their value, and therefore touches 
State rights. It may seem odd that the tax, as a 
whole, is not condemned as being a direct tax. But, 
apparently, some of the Bench — rewriting the 
dictionary, as the New York Nation complains— 
have accepted the argument urged by counsel that 
in some of its forms the tax is an excise, and there- 
fore indirect. 


ABROAD. 


THE division of the Bench renders it practically 
impossible to enforce the tax at all. It would have 
pressed more hardly on European investors than on 
American, since the latter, having received their 
dividends minus the tax, would not have had to pay 
their Government over again. Its rejection is a 
severe blow to the Populists and Western Demo- 
crats, and unfortunately mixes up conflicting social 
and sectional interests in a way that may hereafter 
prove dangerous. And as, according to one estimate, 
the tax was expected to produce fifty million dollars 
annually, the decision leaves an awkward gap in the 
revenue after the first of July next. But the 
President thinks it unnecessary to summon Congress 
at once. A tax on beer has been proposed as a 
partial alternative. It remains to be seen whether 
this will be more acceptable next year than last. 





IN spite of an omission which we point out else- 
where, M. Hanotaux’s reply to Sir Edward Grey is 
reassuring, in so far that it indicates that any friction 
between France and England will be the work, as 
before, not of either Government, but of the less 
responsible portion of the newspaper press. That 
being so, and the language of the leading Paris 
papers being as correct as that of M. Hanotaux him- 
self, it is unfortunate that the Times’ Paris corre- 
spondent has taken this occasion to revive the 
memory of a farcical paragraph in the Figaro, which 
must have somewhat strained the credulity even of 
a boulevard café, and to suggest that the English 
Embassy should keep someone to see that the Paris 
press excludes similar “ news.” The other Embassies, 
wearetold,doso,and yet the Paris press is not bribable. 








THE State pension scheme just adopted almost 
unanimously by the French Chamber is, presumably, 
an instalment of that “positive” social legislation 
which was lately recommended by M. Waldeck 
Rousseau in preference to that devotion to barren 
ideals which, according to him, has become the bane 
of French efforts of reform. It seems to proceed on 
sound conditions—the objections toState co-operation 
with the benefit societies, which are very grave in Eng- 
land, apparently not being felt in France, where the 
independence of societies and corporations generally 
is considerably less than with us—and it is a very 
cautious and moderate experiment in any case. It 
is curious to find the Times correspondent, from a 
French point of view, denouncing the “ theoretical 
position” of the Socialists that society is bound 
to support the whole of the working classes when 
they are past work as “ beyond the bounds of 
practical politics.” Perhaps it is so in France, which 
is still, after all, thoroughly bourgeois and indi- 
vidualistic. But what about our own Poor Law ? 


Ir is difficult to understand what has really 
happened in Germany with regard to the Anti- 
Anarchist Bill. The National Liberals, as the party 
of the cultivated classes, are denouncing it as “a 
special law against the educated,” since—as we 
pointed out some time ago—it can be turned against 
philosophical discussion and “ problem plays” with 
equal ease. An article, which seems to be inspired, 
in the Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung has just 
attacked them for doing so, and commended the 
Catholic Centre for its support of the Government. 
Are the Centre, then, really meditating a “deal” 
with the Government —on the basis, perhaps, of 
sectarian schools in Prussia—or have they simply 
been trying to make the Bill ridiculous? Their 
recent proceedings in the Reichstag indicate the 
former conclusion, especially the fact that they 
voted with the Agrarians on Count Kanitz’s motion, 
and thereby defeated tlie Government. It is signific- 
ant, too, that a semi-official organ should be com- 
mending them, after the Emperor has denounced 
their lack of patriotism in refusing to congratulate 
Prince Bismarck. 


THE result of the General Election in Denmark 
is hardly less of a surprise to that country than to 
Europe at large. Last summer the old Radical 
party seemed to have definitely broken up. For 
two and twenty years it had been in continuous 
conflict with the King, his advisers, and the Upper 
House. Its representatives had ‘systematically 
stopped supplies; the King had evaded the man- 
ceuvre by “provisional Budgets” sanctioned by 
royal decree. Its rank and file had often refused 
taxes, and had consented to have seen their goods 
distrained upon and sold. The army and navy 
had been maintained, the capital fortified, in 
direct defiance of the persistent opposition of 
the majority of the electorate. The Lower House 
had eventually declined to legislate at all until 
its grievances were removed. Finally, after 
the forces of the Opposition had been weakened 
by internal dissensions and by the growth of 
Socialism, its more moderate section had broken 
away and compromised with the Government. It 
was hoped that Denmark had entered on an era 
of quiet. The General Election has dissipated that 
hope. Sixty-one Radicals—including, apparently, 
several Socialists—-have been returned against. 
twenty-eight Moderates and twenty-four members 
of the old Conservative party. The recent increase 
of the representation has turned to the advantage 
of the Radicals, and the Moderates will possibly to 
some extent return to their old flag. The conflict 
can hardly be reopened, and unless the Socialists 
become too militant and frighten the peasant farmers, 








Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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Parliamentary institutions will vindicate their right 
to existence. The present attitude of the Crown 
cannot last for ever, and the new commercial de- 
velopment of Copenhagen must make an important 
addition to the Radical strength. 


WSILE the Italian Parliament is suspended and 
Signor Crispi proceeds with the arrangements for 
the General Election which are to ensure a con- 
tinuance of his power—including, it appears, a 
project for presenting himself in a number of con- 
stituencies at once and so asking for a personal 
vote of confidence—there seems every reason to 
suppose that Abyssinia is to be secured for Italy 
without asking her leave. The occupation of Adi- 
grat has been followed by that of Adua; and a 
war against Menelik, and not merely against 
Ras Mangascia, is talked of, which will “ ensure 
Italy the possession of two-thirds of the country, 
from Massowah to the Blue Nile.” The sup- 
pression of the rule of Menelik would doubtless 
be a gain to civilisation if it were only certain 
either that Italy could afford to do it or could 
hold the country when it was done. The Livraghi 
case and the peculiar methods of police adopted at 
Massowah in 1890 must not be forgotten. However, 
it is reported from Cairo that the joint advance on 
Khartoum, for which Italy has been working so hard 
—of her troops from Abyssinia, of a British force 
from Uganda, and of an Egyptian or Egypto-British 
force from Wady Halfa—has received its cowp de 
grace through the refusal of Lord Cromer to spend 
Egyptian money for the purpose. It is fortunate in 
the interest of Italy that this is so. We do not yet 
intend to occupy the Soudan. But it would be 
almost criminal to let Italy spend money in doing so. 


WE presume a certain amount of Anglophobia of 
the kind familiar half a century ago must be 
expected in the Republican press of the United 
States dpropos of the complications in Nicaragua 
and Venezuela. As our action in enforcing payment 
of the indemnity recently demanded from the 
former is concurred in by the Democratic Executive 
of the United States, there is occasion enough for a 
Republican outburst; and our difficulty with 
Venezuela over the frontier has called out a sug- 
gestion that the United States shall assume the 
protectorate of that country on the strength of 
American commercial interests. 


JABEZ BALFOUR has at last sailed for England, 
though unexpected obstacles were presented at the 
last moment by a strange conjunction of two things 
wholly disparate—-the neap tide and the Federal 
idea. The assertion by the district judge at Salta of 
the rights of his Court until the moment of departure 
has produced a highly interesting constitutional con- 
flict with the Federal authorities, of which we shall 
be interested to hear the sequel. Few Englishmen 
—certainly not Mr. Chamberlain, probably not one 
in a thousand of the holders of Argentine provincial 
bonds—realise how slender is the authority of the 
Federal government over the so-called provinces, nor 
how tenacious the officials of the latter are of their 
rights. The prospect of a war with Chili, which has 
frightened the City this week, ought, according to 
political theory, to tend to unification. Under the 
peculiar circumstances of Argentina, it is more likely 
to have an opposite effect. 


NEXT month a “ Bronté museum” 

LITERATURE, is to be opened at Haworth, which 
etc. will contain a number of interesting 

relics of the Bronté family, and will 

no doubt serve as a meeting-point for numberless 
admirers from all parts of the English-speaking 
world. Presenting, as that family does, one of the 
most singular phenomena in literary history, com- 
bined with an exceptional share of human interest, 








it certainly deserves some such permanent com- 
memoration as that which is now secured. 


“Tue Story of Sir Huon of Bordeaux ”—who is 
mentioned in Spenser's “ Faérie Queene,” and is one 
of the many personages whom legend has associated 
with Charles the Great—has been retold for modern 
readers by Mr. Robert Steele, who is familiar with 
many by-waysof mediwval knowledge. The volume 
which is about to be published by Mr. George Allen, 
is appropriately illustrated by Mr. Fred Mason, and 
should prove a refreshing change from that very 
decadent literature from which current events may 
possibly soon relieve us. 


THE Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review (Im- 
perial because it now covers the Colonies), besides 
the usual specialist articles on Oriental scholarship, 
contains an address by Sir Lepel Griffin on India, 
which assures us that India has more capacity for 
taxation than we suspect in England, and suggests 
taxes on early marriages and on tobacco. It also 
contains the astonishing statement that representa- 
tive institutions are losing their virtue in England 
and America, and never had any in France, and 
some good sense as to Russophobia. On Bimetallism 
and self-government, however, his views, though 
temperate, are characteristically Anglo-Indian. Mr. 
Calvert is lively and interesting on Western Aus- 
tralia, which the discovery of gold is to populate and 
open up as it did Victoria. “ Anglo-African’s” careful 
review of the situation in East Africa—and the Nile, 
of course—concludes with the usual plea for a railway 
totheSoudan. The review is altogether well worthy 
of the attention of the “ general reader.” 





THe New World is a Bostonian quarterly, repre- 
senting advanced theological scholarship and popular 
philosophy. The number before us supplies examples 
of the former in a daring reconstruction of the 
“ History of Israel,” by Prof. Meinhold, of Bonn, and 
a scholarly criticism of the Song of the Well in 
Exodus. An interesting article on race-prejudice 
traces it at present partly to the “struggle for 
existence” consequent on the “renationalisation ” 
which has been a’ leading feature of the present 
century in Europe, and partly to “the presence in 
each race of its own physical ideal.” Doubtless this 
ideal must be taken to include clothing, habits, and 
language: children, for instance, despise any play- 
mate of unfamiliar appearance, and there are traces 
of a similar feeling among the ancient Greeks. 
“ They wear tall hats and linen breeches,” said Aris- 
tagoras the Milesian of the Persians, to the Spartan 
king, “ Thus easy are they to subdue.” And Aischylus, 
in the Perse, seems to insinuate a doubt whether 
the barbarians really understood their own jargon. 
Butthe author does not notice thatin individual cases, 
and between the two sexes—for instance, between 
German and Czech, or negro and white man—the 
antipathy easily disappears, or is suspended. The 
hatred, in fact—like nationality itself—is to a great 
extent based on idea. We note, also, able articles 
on the fallacies of Mr. Kidd and the preaching of 
Phillips Brooks. The theology propounded is rather 
“ advanced ” still for most English theologians, but 
the work deserves their attention, nevertheless, 





M. VISHNEGRADSKY had been regarded 

OBITUARY. for some years as a Minister of 
Finance sent by a special Providence 

to raise the credit of Russia. He undoubtedly 
effected several skilful conversions of Russian loans 
—though it was questioned at the time whether the 
immediate relief afforded was not more than 
counterbalanced by the burdens undertaken in the 
future—and did much to’ place Russian finance on a 
better basis, at any rate, for the time. Unfortu- 
nately he retired with a somewhat tarnished repu- 
tation—a fact which, whether the charges against 
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him were true or not, seems to have hastened his 
death.—The Venerable Henry de Winton, Arch- 
deacon of Brecon for the last twenty years, 
was one of the leading Churchmen of Wales. 

Surgeon-Major Pelly, C.B. had seen service 
in the Sikh War and the Mutiny, and had been 
principal medical officer in the Abyssinian expe- 
ditions. 








THE SESSION. 


—  «o-—— 


fy\HE Easter recess brings one of the critical 

points in the Session with it, and the time 
is come when we can advantageously review the 
position of the Government and the House of 
Commons. Such a review cannot fail to be a very 
encouraging one for all supporters of the Ministry. 
Threatened men proverbially live long, and we have 
perhaps no reason for undue exultation at the fact 
that the Government which its opponents unanim- 
ously condemned to death during the first weeks 
of the Parliamentary year should still be very much 
alive. But it is not merely the fact that Ministers 
have survived the dangers and difficulties of the 
opening weeks that gives their supporters reason 
to rejoice; they have not merely lived, but 
they have lived with honour, and to-day they 
can look back upon a record of work actually accom- 
plished such as the most sanguine of their friends 
hardly believed to be within the range of possibility 
when the Session began. We know that Mr. Peel 
took so gloomy a view of the prospects of the 
Ministry in January that he did not tender his 
resignation, as he otherwise would have done, when 
Parliament first met, believing that a few days or 
weeks at the utmost would settle the fate of the 
Government and entail a Dissolution. His forecast 
has, happily, proved to be a mistaken one, but 
neither he nor anybody else could have supposed 
that in the space ot two months the position of the 
Government would have undergone such a change 
for the better as that which has actually taken 
place. Sofar as the work accomplished is concerned, 
it is only necessary to refer to the fact that the 
Welsh Church Bill and the Irish Land Bill have both 
passed their second reading stage, and that the Local 
Veto Bill has been introduced, in order to show that 
Ministers were not over sanguine in their estimate of 
the possibilities of the Session. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that, in addition to tke substantial progress 
which has been made with these important measures, 
the Government has been enabled to bring in its 
Estimates— Estimates which, in the case of the Navy 
at all events, have been of exceptional importauce. 
We do not know that any Government in recent 
times has got through more work before Easter than 
the present Government has succeeded in carrying 
before the adjournment of the present week. 

It is not, however, the work that has been done, 
but the way in which it has been done, and its 
manifest effect upon the state of parties, that gives 
Liberals the most reason to rejoice. The large 
majority on the second reading of the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill was in itself a satisfactory proof 
that the Government, by showing a firm front, was 
gaining instead of losing in strength. The fact that 
the Irish Land Bill was read a second time without 
a division affords still more emphatic evidence to the 
same effect, whilst the general approval which was 
extended to the Navy Estimates when they were 
laid before the House shows that Ministers have 
even won the confidence and the support of their 
opponents in one important department of 
labour at least. This is not all, however, upon 
which they may now congratulate themselves. 








Unquestionably their position before the country has 
been immensely improved since the opening of the 
Parliamentary Session. We are in part indebted 
for this fact to the mistaken policy of the Opposi- 
tion leaders on the question of the Indian Import 
duties. It is not so many weeks since we were 
assured that the life of the Government was hanging 
by a thread, and that it would in all probability be 
defeated if it dared to bring before Parliament that 
measure of justice which the interests of India 
peremptorily demanded. We know how that par- 
ticular scare ended. We know in what discredit it 
involved both branches of the Opposition, and we know 
how Mr. Fowler’s eloquent championship of the great 
dependency whose interests he represents in the House 
of Commons stirred the enthusiasm of the country and 
won the admiration even of our political opponents. 
Ever since that moment, Ministers seem to have 
been going on from strength to strength; and what 
has been the case with the Opposition? It seems to 
us that it has been exactly the reverse. The 
wretched squabble over the Speakership, when so 
notable a member of the Liberal Unionist party was 
thrown over by the Tories and desertel by his own 
political friend, Mr. Chamberlain, completed the 
demoralisation of the Opposition, which had been 
begun during the debate on the Ind‘an Import duties. 
No one can doubt that the Unionist coalition has 
received a terrible blow since the Parliamentary year 
begfn. It may not yet have been destroyed—the 
alliance may still hang together for a few months 
or, it may be, years—but its doom has been sealed, 
and both Conservatives and Liberal Unionists now 
know that they are but temporary bed-fellows in 
misfortune. 

It is eminently satisfactory to those of us who 
have refused to allow our nerves to be shaken by 
the prophecies of evil which were so plentiful two 
months ago that the present position of affairs 
should be what it is. We have no wish to exaggerate 
the triumphs of the Government ; we do not forget 
that all these triumphs are likely to prove in the 
end but barren victories if the House of Lords 
persists in playing its accustomed part as the 
marplot of all Liberal legislation—the barrier to the 
realisation of the national will. But we may at least. 
feel a reasonable degree of satisfaction in the fact 
that Ministers shouid have advanced so far in the 
legislative year, not only without any serious disaster, 
but, by common admission, with increasing strength 
and success. The future, of course, is still unknown, 
but we may say with confidence that it will be the 
fault of Ministers themselves if it should be less 
fortunate than the past has been. They may, if 
they think fit, ride for a fall; there is always a 
temptation to do so when a Dissolution is in the 
nature of things imminent, and wh2n individual 
members of the Government may think this or the 
other particular question the best upon which to. go 
to the country. But if they take this course they 
will undoubtedly disappoint their followers, whose 
unbroken loyalty deserves a better return than 
any display of faltering or cowardice on their 
part. We prefer to believe that the Government 
will now pursue its way without let or hindrance 
to the end of the chapter; that it will carry its 
measures step by step to their legitimate con- 
clusion, so far as the House of Commons is con- 
cerned; and that it will leave to Lord Salisbury 
and his privileged Chamber the responsibility of 
rejecting those measures, and of answering to the 
country for having done so. If this course should 
be pursued, there is no reason why the Government 
should not remain in office and continue to administer 
the affairs of the country, as it has done during the 
past thirty months, until the close of the present 
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year. When the General Election takes place it 
must of necessity turn upon the question of the 
House of Lords, and the more resolutely Ministers 
stick to their posts and cling to their programme 
the better they will be able to set that question in 
its true light before the electors. 








THE LOCAL OPTION BILL. 


——_wo —- 


TE confess to a feeling of something very like 
contempt for those journalists who profess to 
regard the introduction of the Local Option Bill on 
Monday as a mere farce. These gentlemen, who are 
for the most part the champions of that party of all 
the virtues which dubs itself Unionist, are at least 
intelligent enough to recognise two facts. The first 
is that our present drink system is a curse and a 
disgrace to the nation as a whole, and that the man 
who wishes to uphold it is the avowed enemy of his 
country. The second is that the vested interests in 
the drink traffic are so powerful, and the bondage of 
a large proportion of the population to drunkenness 
80 complete, that any Minister who seeks to bring in 
a measure of reform must be prepared to encounter 
a fierce and very formidable storm of opposition. 
How it comes that, knowing these facts, the 
writers of the Opposition press should have treated 
Sir William Harcourt’s speech on Monday as they 
-did, we do not pretend to explain. We imagine, 
however, that there must be many members of the 
Opposition who are heartily ashamed of the cynical 
attitude of these writers. After all, there are some 
questions which soar above the dust of party conflict. 
Among these none is more conspicuous than the 
question of temperance reform. Yet, curiously 
enough, it is this very question which the party of all 
the virtues, the party of the bishops and the parsons, 
the party of the only true patriots—in short, the 
party of the Unionists—insists upon dragging into 
the mire of partisan strife. The present Government, 
as we know, is denied the possession of any element 
of goodness. It is unpatriotic, if we are to believe 
its censors; it is unmindful of the national honour; 
it will sell either its own soul—if it has one—or 
the most sacred interests of the British people 
in order to catch a vote. All this, if we are 
to believe the Tory organs, must be true; and 
yet, despite these notorious facts, it is this un- 
hallowed Liberal Government which has dared to 
introduce a measure that it knows must alienate 
some of its supporters in the House of Commons, 
and that must arouse against it a fierce storm of 
—— in the constituencies, for the purpose of 
redressing some of those gross and intolerable 
evils of the drink traffic which are admittedly our 
chief national curse. We should be glad if the 
Archbishop of Canterbury would try to reconcile 
this fact with the hatred which he and his fellow 
prelates notoriously entertain towards her Majesty’s 
present advisers. To us it seems that the dignitaries 
and the clergy of the Established Church, and, 
indeed, every Englishman who professes to be the 
friend of religion and temperance, have either to 
support the Bill introduced last Monday or to make 
open confession of the fact that they are dishonest 
and self-seeking hypocrités. 
We do not say that Sir William Harcourt’s Bill 
is perfect. .In former days we ventured to sketch 


a Licensing Bill of our own in these pages, and 
we are still audacious enough to think tbat it was, 
upon the whole, a better Bill than any that has yet 
been presented to Parliament. 
ment Bill is at least an honest measure. 


But the new Govern- 
If it were 








to be adopted, the community would be in a position 
in which, if it chose, it could grapple effectually with 
the drink question. In many respects, indeed, this 
Bill is a great improvement upon its predecessor of 
two years ago. It is, as Sir Wilham Harcourt 
pointed out, not a Local Veto but a Local Option 
Bill. It would enable a district to reduce the 
number of public houses, if it thought fit to do so, 
instead of merely giving it power to suppress public 
houses altogether. We should like to know on 
what grounds the religious, sober-minded, patriotic 
members of the Opposition wish to prevent a re- 
duction in the number of our drink shops. If they 
vote against this Bill they will make unmistakable 
proclamation of the fact that they are resolved 
to maintain this accursed drink traffic at its present 
pitch of appalling magnitude. Their representatives 
in the Press sneer at Ministers for having introduced 
this Bill in order to catch votes. They must know 
that the sneer is absolutely without foundation. 
The Liberal party will lose many votes and appar- 
ently will gain none by introducing this measure, 
The real vote-catchers are the self-righteous Tories 
and Unionists, who, whilst trading upon their zeal 
for religion and the honour and welfare of their 
country, are prepared to champion the interests of a 
base and disgraceful trade which they know to be 
ruining thousands of homes, in order that by doing 
so they may gain the patronage of the publicans at 
the next General Election. This is the plain fact, 
and we defy any one of the virtuous gentlemen who 
sit either on the bench of Bishops among the Peers 
or on the front Opposition bench in the House of 
Commons to deny it. It would, of course, be infi- 
nitely better for the cause of national morality if 
this great question of licensing reform were to be 
lifted out of the region of party politics. Even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, we imagine, will admit so 
much as this. But if we may judge by the reception 
accorded to Sir William Harcourt’s Bill on Monday, 
the party of all the virtues will not be deterred by its 
acknowledgment of an abstract trath from trading 
to the uttermost upon the advantage it hopes to 
secure from the attempt of the present Government 
to deal with the national curse. Drunkards, as well 
as those who iive by making them drunk, have votes, 
and Lord Salisbury and his associates are manifestly 
determined to buy those votes, even though it be at 
the cost of every principle they profess to hold. It is 
a melancholy spectacle that these champions of the 
drink trade present to us; nor is it made the less 
disgusting by reason of the fact that the people who 
are thus trading upon the ruin and the misery which 
are the direct results of our present licensing 
system, are the very people who pretend to be the 
high-priests of our national religionand the chosen re- 
presentatives of our national patriotism. They may be 
enabled, by their stubborn and shameless champion- 
ship of the publican to gain a sorry party advantage 
in the division lobby. It is not one which any honest 
man will envy them, nor is it one by which they will 
ultimately benefit. After all, there is such a thing 
as national righteousness, and the party which de- 
liberately turns its back upon a policy which in its 
heart it knows to be righteous, will find that its 
steps are dogged by an inevitable Nemesis. ‘The 
devil in solution ’’ may be a valuable ally in a General 
Election, but, before this, politicians as well as 
drunkards have found him to be an unpleasant bed- 
fellow; anda great political party, if it persists in 
its present course of deliberate unrighteousness, will 
assuredly make the same discovery before long. In 
the meantime, we would venture to suggest to those 
clergymen who delight in political preaching and 
speech-making, that they might.with advantage 
occupy the next two or three Sundays in explaining 
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to their congregations the reason why the Tory party 
is the party of the publicans. 








THE NEW SPEAKER. 





4 R. GULLY has been elected Speaker of the 
\ House of Commons by a small but adequate 
majority. It was unfortunate that a contest could 
not be avoided, and the new Speaker will do his best 
to make the House forget that there was a contest. 
The Speaker when he is elected, even if he is only 
elected by a majority of one vote, is, as Mr. Balfour 
after his defeat admitted, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons and not of a section of it. He is ex- 
pected to put party feeling behind him as no other 
man is asked to do. The judge and the permanent 
Civil Servant may speak their mind very plainly 
in private, but Mr. Peel, who is the model and 
standard for all future Speakers, kept his opinions 
so closely to himself that the electors of Leamington 
are even now disputing whether he was a Home Ruler 
or a Unionist. Mr. Gully, who has never been an 
excited politician, will have no difficulty in effacing 
his mild partisanship. The danger of the situation 
is that otherz, whose party feeling is more jealous 
and retentive, will not forget it. In urging the Tory 
party to forget the contest of yesterday, we may be 
thought to be actuated by self-interest. But we 
were among those who approved the choice of Sir 
Matthew White Ridley as a concession to the Op- 
position. Our reason for asking the Tories to 
support Mr. Gully now is the same reason which 
actuated us in advising the Government to give the 
post to an opponent. “I would fain hope,” said 
Mr. Peel in his memorable speech of Monday last, 
“that by the co-operation of all its members this 
House may continue to be a pattern and a model 
to foreign nations and to those great peoples who 
have left our shores, and have carried our blood, our 
race, our language, our institutions, and our habits 
of thought to the uttermost parts of the earth.” 
“By the co-operation of all its members,” and by 
no other means, can this great result be achieved. 
In Continental countries Parliamentarism is itself 
only the platform of a party. A large proportion 
of those who go to Parliament go to ruin it. 
They look to absolutism on the right, and to social 
democracy on the left, and to jobs in the centre. 
Only in England are all members of Parliament 
convinced Parliamentarians. The young Tory may 
jest about it, and sometimes, after dinner, tend to 
dishonour it, but in his wiser moments he never 
attempts to deny the virtues of the Mother of 
Parliaments. Even among those who have come to 
it with the greatest distaste for its methods there 
has grown up a respect for it. Mr. Parnell was by 
nature the least Parliamentary of mankind. He 
had a clear and decided mind, leaning to absolutism 
in essentials, and he despised talk. But Mr. Parnell 
became a Parliamentarian. The prudent Liberal 
looks upon the House of Commons as a great 
instrument of progress. The cautious Conservative 
sees in its levelling and moderating force a stronger 
barrier against revolution than could be built up out 
of the strongest second chamber. It is because the 
dignity of Parliament means so much and rests upon 
so impalpable a basis that we implore our opponents 
to forget that they and we differed last Wednesday. 

Mr. Gully comes to the Chair with many advant- 
ages. He may not be widely known among the more 
determined politicians on either side, but in this he 
does not differ from successful Speakers of the past. 
He has been a silent but a watchful member of the 
House, and he is, as Sir William Harcourt skilfully 








proved, on the authority of Sir Herbert Maxwell, at 
least as well known as Mr. Peel was in 1884. Mr. 
Balfour, in a speech which fell to a lower level of 
manners than any he has made since he began to 
lead his party, mentioned that he did not know Mr. 
Gully, or know anything about him. This is likely 
to give outsiders an exaggerated notion of Mr. 
Gully’s insignificance. Mr. Balfour could probably 
say the same of half his followers and three-fourths 
of his opponents. He has never taken much part in 
the minor activities of the House, which are to be 
found in the smoking-room as well as in the com- 
mittee-room, and has confined himself to a narrow 
circle of acquaintances. Neither the proposer nor 
the seconder of Sir Matthew Ridley professed the 
same ignorance of Mr. Gully. At the Bar he had a 
quite exceptional reputation. He had a leading 
practice on the Northern circuit, and measured 
swords with such giants as Lord Russell and Lord 
Herschell, each in his way a keen fighter. He 
was able to do so without having much of the 
ordinary power of forensic fight, partly because he 
was a sound lawyer and a popular man, but 
mainly, perhaps, because he was never known 
to lose his temper. A good deal has been said 
as to whether the Speaker should or should 
not be a lawyer. On the abstract question 
we are on the side of the laymen, in spite of the 
great opinion of Mr. Pitt to the contrary. The lex 
et consuetudino Parliamentis used to be spoken of in 
Westminster Hall, with unconscious insolence, as 
art of the common law, but there is in fact very 
ittle law about it. Said Mr. Peel last Monday :— 


“T would venture to say that, although Standing 
Orders and Rules of this House, when they are enacted 
and are in force, ought to be observed both in the spirit 
and in the letter, yet that neither Rules nor Orders, nor 
Standing Orders, of this House are of permanent and 
lasting obligation. They must change as circumstances 
change. One thing I venture to think is absolutely 
essential, and that is that we should pay regard to those 
honourable traditions, and to that great code of law, un- 
written though it be, which is of imperative and stringent 
obligation, if that continuity of sentiment is to be main- 
tained to which all institutions owe so much, to which this 
House has at all times attached so much value, and to the 
observance of which it owes inestimable advantage.” 


The habit of giving well-reasoned opinions on the 
text of the statutes is rather a disadvantage than 
an advantage in a Speaker; and even as a matter of 
mere knowledge, it will generally be found that dis- 
tinguished lawyers know less of the rules of the 
House than experienced lay members. The lawyer 
usually becomes a member late in life, and comes 
into the House late in the afternoon, and spends a 
large portion of his time in the library reading his 
briefs. It is not thus that familiarity with procedure 
is acquired. What is chiefly wanted in the Speaker 
is the power to be not merely just, but unvary- 
ingly polite—which Mr. Gully certainly has in an 
unusual degree—and the power to command men 
and understand and sway a great assembly, which 
cannot be confidently affirmed of any man until he has 
been proved by experience. If we might hazard a 
forecast, we should be inclined to think that Mr. 
Gully will be more unchangeably good-tempered than 
his predecessor, who used to show himself a little 
hasty when he was greatly tried, but that he will 
have less than Mr. Peel of the power of command, 
We trust that at least nothing more will be said 
about the choice of Wednesday being a merely tem- 
porary choice. There is no need to drive home Mr. 
Balfour’s bétise in his speech in support of Sir 
Matthew White Ridley. Most of us, in our hearts, 
admire the sturdy way in which the Tories stick to 
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their own men, especially if those men are of the 
circle of the elect. Sir Matthew White Ridley is a 
sound Tory and a capital fellow, and it is only 
natural that his friends should want to do him a 
good turn. By putting Mr. Courtney out of the 
running they have done their best for him, and, 
having done it, they should rest content. Accident 
has enabled the Liberal party to fill a vacancy 
in the Speakership, as, indeed, it must always 
be an accident which party is in power 
when a Speaker finds the task too heavy for him. 
The place is filled, and something much higher 
tban party interest urges the Conservatives to 
let it remain filled as it now is. The position of 
temporary Speaker is almost an impossible one. It 
would lead us by slow degrees to the American 
notions which make the Speaker the mere instru- 
ment of the party for the time being in power. 
Hitherto during the century, no man who has once 
ascended the Chair ever afterwards engaged in the 
struggle on the floor of the House, and there are 
obvious reasons why this should continue to be so. 
Indeed, one of the reasons why, though urging the 
abolition of its veto, we have supported the continu- 
ance of the House of Lords, is that otherwise we 
might not know what to do with our ex-Speakers. 








GREAT BRITAIN AND FRANCE IN AFRICA. 


YHAT we are an aggravating people is un- 
questionable. Through our public utterances 
in the Press and on the platform runs a placid 
assumption of superiority which is necessarily 
offensive to the foreigner. While our motives differ 
seldom, if ever, from those of other nations, we are 
in the habit of referring them to some lofty and 
beneficent impulse, which proves that we are not as 
our neighbours. When Russia on one side of the 
Hindu Koosh pursued a policy absolutely identical 
with that which we had successfully adopted on the 
other side, no words were too strong to express our 
virtuous indignation. When we add a new province 
to the Empire, we do so only because we are en- 
trusted by Providence with a mission to elevate the 
previous owners; when other Powers enlarge their 
boundaries, we stigmatise their action as wanton 
aggressioc. It is by their manner only that we 
judge persons with whom we are but slightly 
aequainted, and if the British nation could be 
induced to abandon the Pecksniffian attitude, its 
foreign relations would be rendered less difficult. 
Freely admitting all this, it is, nevertheless, im- 
possible to explain or excuse the recent deplorable 
outburst on the part of the French Press. France 
is at this momert preparing to conquer and annex 
one of the greatest, and perbaps the richest of the 
islands of the world. She contemplates by this a:t 
an addition of territory of some 200,000 square miles 
—sufficient, one might suppose, as a present outlet 
for her ambitions. [a return for the great modera- 
tion of language shown by the British Press and the 
perfectly correct attitude of the Foreign Oftive in 
regard to this important step, it might fairly be 
expected that our neighbours would be specially 
careful to avoid the raising of susceptibilities in 
other quarters. At this precise juncture, however, 
it ——— that two French expeditions have calmly 
invaded the territories of the Royal Niger Company, 
and at the same time it is reported that a French 
station has been established on the right bank of 
the Mekong in defiance of one of the most recent of 
engagements. The avowed efforts of another French 
expedition to reach the basin of the Nile have at 











length drawn from Her Majesty’s Government a 
studiously moderate statement of its views with 
respect to this region. The language employed by 
Sir E. Grey was a model of courtesy, and although 
the effect was necessarily marred by a superfluous 
and unstatesmanlike speech from Mr. Chamberlain, 
no justification whatever exists for the insensate out- 
cry immediately raised by the Parisian newspapers. 
It is idle toignore the tact that, in these frequent 
outbursts of unreasoning spleen, there lies grave 
danger. When a portion of the French Press is 
able to discover in the accidental collision of two 
hired steamers a deliberately planned design to 
hamper the Madagascar expedition, something more 
than the most profound ignorance of the ordinary 
rules of honour by which great nations are bound is 
evidently implied. There must be Frenchmen who 
for some reason are prepared to spread wild false- 
hoods in order to promote ill-feeling between the 
two nations; there must, apparently, be other French- 
men by whom such falsehouds, insulting to their 
own intelligence, are not in the least resented. 

What is this reason? In Siam, we have ac- 
quiesced in a huge ext-nsion of French territory at 
the expense of an incffensive State ia which we have 
large interests and Franve has none. In Madagascar, 
also, where we bave superior interests, we have 
admitted French claims, and raised no difficulties in 
the way of operations which, if successful, will 
ultimately prejudice our naval position in the Indian 
Ocean. On the West Coast of Africa, we have 
permitted France to acquire territory round our old 
settlements of the Gambiaand Sierra Leone till these 
Colonies are effectually cut off from their natural 
Hinterland. In Tenis, we have abandoned our con- 
sular rights and offered no opposi'ion whatever to the 
establishment of French rule under the thin disguise 
of a Regency. There remains Egypt where, though 
every real French interest bas benefited enormously 
at our expense, we bave been consistently thwarted 
at every turn by French influence, both diplomati- 
cally exercised and in the form of discreditable local 
intrigue. “ Before contesting anything whatever in 
Africa, it is the beunden duty of the British to 
abandon Egypt ’’—tbus writes the Echo de Paris, and 
there appear to be Frenchmen to whom this prepos- 
terous doctrine commends itself. The mental 
insularity of the France «t to-day could have no 
more complete illustration, and the hopeless ignor- 
ance of elementary considerations thus manifested 
would be ludicrous but for its serious aspects. A 
nation which is kept in the dark as regards its own 
engagements a3 well as those of other Powers, may 
at any moment be Jed into grave indiscretions. 

On May 10th, 1881, Lord Lyons, in a despatch 
to Lord Granville, states that M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire “begged me te report at once to H.M. 
Government, in the name of the Government of the 
Republic, and in the most formal and explicit manner, 
the assurance that the French Government did not 
intend to annex Tunis. Jf it should be necessary to 
occupy for a time certain points in the Regency under 
French troops, the occupation would, his Excellency 
said, be of an essentially provisional character, and 
would cease as soon as sullicient security had been 
obtained for the punctual execution by the Bey of 
the new arrangements which would be effected by 
the treaty which he would be required to make.”’ 

A few days later, this explicit declaration of M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire was affirmed by M. Jules 
Ferry’s words read both in the Senate and the 
Chamber. These words are worth recalling. “ La 
République Francaise a répudié solennellement en 
commencant cette expédition toute projet d’annexation, 
toute idée de conquéte ; elle renouvelle, d cette heure ov 
le dénouement est proche, les méme déclarations’’ (* Vif 
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assentiment,” according to the Journal Officiel). On 
the 16th May, 1881, M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire re- 

ts to Lord Lyons his previous assurance, and 
adds: “‘ We have no more desire to annex Biserta 
than any other part of Tunis.” Finally, the Treaty 
of Bardo, presumably a serious document, contains 
these words: “ This occupation (of Tunis) shall cease 
when the French and Tunisian military authorities 
shall have recognised by common consent that the 
local Administration is capable of guaranteeing the 
maintenance of order.” 

Almost fourteen years have elapsed since the 
French Republic made these formal declarations. 
During that time Great Britain has never once 
interfered in the French proceedings in Tunis, even 
though, in the face of another specific declaration, 
Biserta is being deliberately converted into a great 
military port. Contrast this consistently friendly— 
quixotically friend!y—attitude with that of France 
in regard to the occupation of Egypt forced upon 
Great Britain by a joint ultimatum inspired by M. 
Gambetta. No course was open to Great Britain 
but armed intervention, and loyally, but in vain, she 
asked for French co-operation before adopting it. 
The cases of Tunis and of Egypt—curiously alike in 
all respects—may be fearlessly compared. 

No nation—not even France with her Napoleonic 
legend—is so great as to be able to afford to fling 
aside international engagements solemnly recorded. 
We have an absolute right to question the necessity 
for the presence of French troops in Tunis to-day. 
We have refrained from all such questioning, and in 
return we have a right to expect the same tolerance, 
the same scrupulous self-restraint on the part of 
France in regard to our occupation of Egypt. 

The time has come for the plain speaking which 
would have been alike the wisest and the safest 
course some years ago. Abandoning the formule of 
Pharisaism, and the well-worn mission theory, which 
merely serve to irritate other Powers, let us frankly 
avow the reasons of our occupation of Egypt. We 
hold the Delta because we cannot, under any circum- 
stance, allow the control of the short route to the 
East to pass into French hands, and because our 
commercial interests there are greater than those of 
any other nation. Our presence has increased the 
value of every Egyptian security held in France. 
Failing the irrigation works which we have con- 
structed, Egypt would now be involved in bank- 
ruptcy. Finally, our obligation to evacuate Egypt 
is of precisely the same nature as the “solemn ” 
undertaking of France to quit Tunis, except that it 
is enshrined in no Treaty. 

Having accepted a responsibility which France 
declined, we shall not prove false to it. When 
the maintenance of order and the security of life 
and property in Egypt can safely be entrusted to 
the native Government, we shall willingly with- 
draw, as, if formal engagements have any meaning, 
we must assume France will under similar circum- 
stances evacuate Tunis. At present the main 
obstacles to the consummation which we desire are 
to be found in Paris. 

Meanwhile, we have not interfered in French 
proceedings in Tunis, or put forward periodical 
questionings as to the non-fulfilment of the Treaty 
of Bardo, and of the explicit declarations of M. 
Barthélemy St. Hilaire to which M. Hanotaux does 
not refer. We shail in no way impede French action 
in Madagascar, nor shall we despatch expeditions into 
African territory claimed by France. In return, we 
have the right to assert in Egypt precisely the same 
unquestioned authority as France has long exercised 
in Tunis. If, when the evacuation of Tunis com- 
mences, we are still in occupation of Egypt, France 
may justly ask us to show cause. 











THE JAPANESE TERMS. 

JT seems a pity, in the interest of some future 
Plutarch, that no Japanese statesman, not even 
Count Ito, stands out prominently before the 
Western World as the proposer of the terms of 
peace with China, which were published on Monday 
last. We can imagine how the biographer of such a 
statesman would dwell on the fairness, the lofty 
aims, the enlightened philanthropy of his hero. He 
only asked—posterity would be bidden to remember 
—for mere repayment of the expenses of an unjust 
war, and for the cession of an island which China 
had never been able to occupy effectively, and which 
nature had designed to form part of the Empire of 
Japan. He asked also, indeed, for the peninsula of 
Port Arthur, but that merely constituted the effec- 
tive guarantee that the rest of the arrangements 
would be carried out. Most of all, he took no more 
for his own country than for the other members of 
that family of civilised nations, into which it was as 
yet only a candidate for adoption, esteeming the 
interest of one people, even though it were his own, 
inferior to that of mankind at large. But Japan is 
Western enough already to have escaped from the 
strong man theory of history, and to present her 
action to the gaze of Europe, not as that of one 
great statesman, but as that of her Government as a 
whole. We are saved thereby from giving credit 
where, very likely, it is not especially due, and 
Japan, by making the credit collective instead of 
individual, considerably improves her prospect of full 
and immediate acceptance as a civilised Power. It 
was expected that Europe would be compelled to 
intervene. There is no occasion for that now, 

The proposals, indeed, ought to serve as a lesson 
to the Jingoes of Western Europe. Formosa could 
not have remained very long, in any case, under the 
nominal sovereignty and imperfect control hitherto 
exercised over it by China. France, indeed, held it 
for a time during her war with that country in 
1884-5, and, though her experience there was not en- 
couraging, her Chauvinists and company-promoters 
would doubtless like ber to have itagain. But the 
example of Tonquin, still more that of New Caledonia, 
do not encourage us to hope for much from French 
occupation in the East. Japan, which is on the 
spot, which has a “native problem ”’ at home, which 
is nearer in mind to the Eastern peoples than we are, 
is more likely to deal effectively with Formosans and 
Koreans than the white trader, or anyone, except, 
perhaps, the trained English official. Still more is 
this the case with the population of China itself. It 
has been prophesied, and we have echved the hope, 
that Englishmen might one day occupy the same 
position in China as in Sarawak or Egypt. That can- 
not happen yet. The Japanese, Oriental themselves, 
and with a civilisation which is, at least, Chinese in 
origin, seem the natural intermediaries between 
China and the outer world. We admit that the 
Anglican missionaries at Chemulpo, who ought to 
have some opportunity of judging, seem to dislike 
their presence and influence in Korea. But their 
objections would probably apply with equal force to 
traders from the West. 

For Japan, and for Europe, too, the near future, 
if peace be made, seems bright enough. More than 
half China, and that the best half, will be opened up 
to foreign trade. Two hundred millions of people, 
or thereabouts, require to be supplied with cotton 
cloth in the first place, and, by degrees, with other 
products of civilised manufacture. Primarily, no 
doubt, the product will come from Japan, or from 
factories erected by the Japanese in China itself— 
for Japan of late years has plunged headlong into 
the factory system. But, clearly, Japanese mills 
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alone will not suffice. Here is a new market opened 
up to Europe—and especially to ourselves—which 
may put the interior of Africa out of our minds till the 
end of the century at least. Here is an opening—nay, 
a multitude of openings—for European capital, in 
river navigation, in railways, in factories, in banking, 
and in all the operations of trade. Most important of 
all, we may hope for a temporary settlement of the 
silver question. China, if only her country can be 
opened up rapidly, should take the greatest part of the 
surplus silver of the world. Her internal trade must 
be conducted, in the main, on that metallic basis 
which, in spite of the bimetallists, tends in more 
civilised communities to disappear. The gloom 
which has hung over the commercial world for at 
least four years—we might say, indeed, for twenty— 
must begin to pass away. The Japanese will doubt- 
less be the chief intermediaries. But their backers 
will be European, their capital very largely English. 
And with the rise in silver prosperity will return to 
South and Central America (except, we fear, 
Argentina), to the United States,and in some degree 
to India—at any rate, to the Indian official and the 
Indian Government. 

Of course there is a dark side to the 
picture, and the remoter future may prove very 
dark indeed. A “factory system” worked under 
astute Japanese taskmasters by Chinese cheap 
labour—especially child labour—may add a new 
set of horrors to the life of the Middle Kingdom. 
The moderation of the Japanese is now astonish- 
ing; their success may turn their heads and 
bring them into collision with some of the nations of 
the West. We cannot suppose, for instance, that 
they will long keep their hands off Manila. The 
rise in silver may lead to over-production and 
possibly to the revival of the silver problem on 
a greater scale. The Chinese boom will be followed 
by a reaction, and then the interior of Africa may 
again frustrate European hopes. And we must re- 
member that China possesses a coal area more than 
sixteen times as large as our own, and comparatively 
untouched. Hereafter, as English coal and iron 
begin to fail, Chinese may take their place; and, as 
Sir Thomas Sutherland prophesied not long ago, the 
great shipbuilding yards of the world will be found 
on the Yang-tse-Kiang and not on the Clyde. 
Perhaps by that time the steam-engine—hideously 
wasteful at its best—will be antiquated, and we 
shall use the winds and tides to generate electricity, 
or get our power direct from the earth’s internal 
heat. But the prospect that the English workman 
‘may give way to the Chinaman is a depressing one, 
nevertheless. 

But there is a cloud nearer than these, though it 
affects Japan rather than Western Europe. What 
will Russia do? She is known to intend to make 
the terminus of the Siberian railway at Port Lazareff ; 
she may anticipate its completion in view of the 
attitude of Japan. She cannot be expected to remain 
satisfied with Vladivostok; and we hear that already 
the Japanese are fortifying the Korean land frontier. 
What will her next move be? Will she seek at 
once, on the Pacific, the improved outlet that she 
cannot obtain on the Atlantic or the Mediterranean ? 
In the long run, this would probably be a gain to the 
world. For the present, a fresh struggle might be 
very serious for Japan. 





FINANCE. 





HE Board of Trade returns strengthen the 
general belief that the trade of the country is 
very slowly, but still certainly, improving. There is 





more hope everywhere that business is at last 
beginning to revive. Prices in some directions, too, 
have risen, and altogether the outlook is more 
favourable than it has been. Upon the Continent, 
likewise, there is a more hopeful feeling. Business 
is decidedly good in Austria-Hungary ; the accounts 
from Russia are favourable; the state of Germany is 
rather better also. There is not as much gain from 
the recent commercial treaties as was expected ; still, 
business is better than it was. The reports from the 
United States, too, are more reassuring. Of course, 
the comparison with this time last year is with a 
state of things that could hardly have been much 
worse : still, it is something that matters are growing 
better instead of remaining stagnant. Strange to say, 
too, there has been a good deal of business upon the 
Stock Exchange this week. Everyone expected that 
as the Stock Exchange would be closed from Thurs- 
day evening until Tuesday morning very little would 
be done this week, the more particularly as Monday 
aud Tuesday were Jewish holidays and from Satur- 
day morning last until Wednesday evening the fort- 
nightly settlement had been going on. Just before 
the settlement, too, prices dropped considerably. 
It is clear now, however, that the decline last 
week was entirely due to the alarm excited in Paris 
by the heavy fall in Spanish bonds and by the 
difficulties that attended the Paris iiquidation, which 
began on the Ist. As soon as the liquidation was 
over, French buying of South African gold shares 
began again upon a large scale. That has given new 
courage to operators here, and there has been a sharp 
rise in prices and a very active business, especially in 
the South African market. Even in the American 
market there has been more doing than of late. As 
we have so often warned our readers, the outlook in 
the United States is too unsettled for the incurring of 
risks. On the Continental Bourses there has been a 
general recovery, due mainly to the revival of courage 
in Paris. The liquidation in Paris in the first week of 
the month was a difficult one. There were large 
“ differences"’ to pay, and money was scarce and 
comparatively dear. In Vienna and Pesth, likewise, 
speculation has begun again. It was hoped that a 
check had been given, but the operators have 
recovered from their alarm, and are once more 
buying very wildly. 

Money has become very plentiful and cheap this 
week, and in all reasonable probability it will con- 
tinue so all through the summer. It is quite possible 
that a considerable amount of gold may come from 
Paris. Evidently the Paris market is unable to 
employ the accumulated money which it has at its 
disposal; and it is further to be recollected that 
French operators have been buying South African 
gold, diamond, and land shares on an enormous 
scale for the last six or eight months. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that gold may come from 
Paris. Possibly it may come from New York 
likewise. It is feared, indeed, by the best authorities, 
that withdrawals from the Treasury cannot be long 
prevented, inasmuch as the United States owes 
immensely more to Europe than Europe owes to it. 
In any event, gold is coming, and will continue to 
come in large amounts from South Africa and 
Australia, and therefore the supply of unemployed 
money in London will continue to increase. It 
is not probable that trade will improve so 
rapidly as to diminish the supply materially. 
Since the publication of the Japanese terms of peace 
the hope that silver will rise rapidly has grown, 
and naturally there has been a further advance in 
silver securities this week. The Indian exchanges, 
too, have risen in sympathy, and the India Council 
has been doing much better than could reasonably 
have been expected. Altogether the war between 
China and Japan has immensely benefited the 
Council. It has lessened materially the trade 


competition of both China and Japan with 
India, and it has created a demand for Council 
drafts which nobody counted upon a little while 
ago. 
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THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


'ATURDA Y.—Second Reading of the Irish Land 
J Bill without a division, and after a speech from 
Mr. Courtney which marked very clearly the 
divergence of view between himself and Mr. 
Chamberlain. This is of course a very big triumph 
for Ministers, and for Mr. John Morley in particular. 
But it is something more. It suggests that the 
temper of the more reasonable men on the Opposition 
side of the House is changing—perhaps only slightly, 
but still perceptibly—on the Irish question, and that 
the time may be coming when a new Round Table 
Conference might be attempted with some hope of 
success. In the meantime I see that the Daily 
Chronicle states that Mr. Chamberlain is extremely 
angry at the attack made upon him by an anonymous 
writer in the New Review. I fancy it is not the 
attack, but the fact that it should have been made in 
a review that has just passed into the keeping of the 
Tories that angers Mr. Chamberlain. It was Mr. 
Forster who, in the course of a discussion on the 
future stAte, once declared that he would rather be 
damned than annihilated. Mr. Chamberlain so far 
resembles Mr. Forster in this matter, that he would 
infinitely rather be abused than ignored. 

In foreign affairs the position at present, though 
not critical, is distinctly grave. The statement of 
M. Hanotaux in the Chamber yesterday was very 
correct in form as well as very cautious, and it is 
clear that he does not desire to encourage the news- 
paper war in which the boulevard press is anxious to 
engage. But he does not abate those pretensions on 
the part of France which Eogland has declared to be 
impossible of acceptance by her. The questions at 
issue are serious, and one can only hope that vigour 
and decision, as well as prudence, will be shown by 
the Foreign Office. Lord Rosebery has happily made 
his own record in foreign affairs, and it is one which 
gives him a weight, in the eyes of the nation, that 
cannot be questioned. That some of his colleagues 
may be anxious to leave matters to slide rather than 
take any decisive measure is likely enough. There 
are always men who prefer a policy of “masterly 
inaction ” to one of active intervention; and at times 
they are justified in doing so. But in the present 
state of our relations with France, masterly inaction 
is not the policy that is likely to commend itself to 
the country, and the Government will be expected to 
show a firm front to any attempt that may be made 
to embarrass us in Africa. 

I hear that it is not unlikely that the Deanery of 
Canterbury will be offered to Archdeacon Farrar. 
Mr. Farrar has earned his promotion, and deserves 
the ease and dignity of a deanery. The Deanery of 
Ripon will be offered to Canon Fremantle. 

It is useless to hide the fact that the subject 
about which men have talked everywhere yesterday 
and to-day has been the termination of the proceed- 
ings against Lord Queensberry and the arrest of Mr. 
Oscar Wilde. Those who have known Mr. Wilde 
well for many years are shocked and amazed at the 
turn of affairs; for though a poseur of the most 
flagrant kind who seemed to take a positive delight 
in wounding the feelings of hum-drum persons, his 
friends have always thought that this was merely 
one of his curious ways of showing his love of 
paradox, and have never believed in the possibility 
of his being as bad as he sometimes appeared to be. 
One cannot discuss this point further here, seeing 
that his conduct will now be subjected to a judicial 
investigation. One may say, however, that even 
amid the horrors of his admissions at the Old Bailey, 
Mr. Oscar Wilde showed under a relentless cross- 
examination that extraordinary  self-possession, 
quickness in repartee, and sense of humour that 
have made him the favourite guest at a thousand 
dinner-tables. His intellectual superiority to the 
clever Irish counsel who cross-examined him, and 
who had at his command so terrible a dossier, was 





perceptible to everybody. Any other man would, 
one would imagine, have collapsed entirely under 
such an examination as that to which he was 
subjected. But Oscar Wilde treated it with an airy 
indifference that was marvellous, and again and 
again, by some sudden repartee, scored off the duller 
intelligence against which he was matched. But no 
intellectual superiority could suffice to neutralise 
the damning facts which he had to admit, and 
whatever may be the result of the criminal proceed- 
ings that have been commenced, Oscar Wilde can 
never again play any part in English society. 

Sunday.—There is a lull in the political world, 
and one is reminded of the state of things during 
the closing years of the last administration. For 
the moment party passion is rather at a low ebb. 
It is only among the more blatant of the Unionists 
that anything of the old fury is perceptible. Just 
now people are more interested in what Mr. Peel is 
likely to say to-morrow, and in the way in which the 
large amount of patronage now at the disposal of 
Ministers will be dispensed, than in anything else. 
Perhaps one ought to say that there is another 
subject that takes precedence even of these: that 
is the Easter Recess. There will be a wonderful 
exodus from London during the next day or two. 
It has been a terrible winter, and it has told even 
upon the strong. Everybody one meets is anxious 
to get away to the seaside or the country, if it be 
only for a few days, and the political clubs will be as 
empty as the House of Commons itself by the end of 
the week. 

Monday. — Mr. Sweetman’s retirement from 
Parliament with a view to his seeking re-election as 
a Parnellite is not ah event of great political 
importance, but it has its interesting aspect. Mr. 
Sweetman is the intimate friend of Mr. Higgins, and 
there can be no doubt that in sentiment these 
gentlemen have much in common. The curious 
thing is that whilst both are dissatisfied with the 
present House of Commons, and with the policy of 
the Government, and whilst both have sought release 
from the pledges on which they were originally 
elected, they profess to be aiming at entirely different 
remedies for the future. Mr. Higgins has become a 
Liberal Unionist, and Mr. Sweetman has become a 
Parnellite. Neither Liberal Unionism nor Parnellism 
has much reason to congratulate itself upon its 
conquest. 

Mr. Drage is, it appears, the gentleman who 
is to contest Derby at the next General Election 
in the Conservative interest. Who or what Mr. 
Drage may be, is a matter known to few 
members of the general public; but evidently in 
his own estimation Mr. Drage is a gentleman 
of very considerable consequence. At all events, he 
has thought it necessary to write to the Times, on 
behalf of the Tory party, to rebuke those anonymous 
Conservatives who have had the audacity to attack 
Mr. Chamberlain, and to throw the mantle of his 
protection over that statesman. Mr. Chamberlain is 
hardly likely to be grateful to his self-appointed 
champion, whose patronising tone betrays his self- 
consciousness. Nor was the clever bit of journalism 
of which Mr. Drage complains in itself a serious 
matter. If Mr. Chamberlain had no other reason for 
complaint than this, he would be a happy and con- 
tented man. But everything seems to show at 
present that the spirit of revolt is in the air, and 
that the members of the Opposition, in both its 
sections, are just now extremely dissatisfied. 
Curiously, too, both the Liberal and the Tory 
Unionists are particularly dissatisfied with one man 
—Mr. Chamberlain to wit. This is the ominous fact 
which the member for West Birmingham has to take 
to heart at present. His lot can hardly be a happy 
one. 
The rush for seats for Mr. Peel’s valedictory 
speech this afternoon has been extraordinary, and 
on all sides one hears the most enthusiastic com- 
ments upon the right honourable gentleman as being 
“the best Speaker who ever sat in the Chair.” I 
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have no desire to detract from Mr. Peel’s remark- 
able merits; but I am old enough to remember 
the retirement of three other Speakers, and, 
curiously enough, in each case when they retired 
they were pronounced the best Speakers the House 
had ever known. This ought to encourage Mr. 
Gully. 

Tuesday.—It was a memorable scene that was 
witnessed in the House of Commons yesterday— 
one of those scenes that somehow or other impress 
members as nothing else can do with a sense of 
the historic dignity and grandeur of the assembly of 
which they are a part. After all, the Speaker's 
office is not an ordinary one. He is not the president 
of a mushroom representative assembly. it is not 
from yesterday that his authority springs. He is 
the embodiment of the oldest and greatest of all 
Parliaments—its spokesman and champion before 
the Throne and the world. There is nothing that 
seems to touch the innermost chords in the heart of 
the House of Commons so much as parting with the 
occupant of the Chair does. When great Parlia- 
mentary leaders go they are mourned intensely 
on their own side; but their going is a matter of 
comparative indifference to their opponents. It is 
different with the Speaker. He belongs to every- 
body, and the whole House yields to a common 
emotion when it bids him farewell. Mr. Peel's 
speech yesterday was heightened rather than 
weakened in effect by his inability completely to 
conceal the emotion that possessed him. There was 
real emotion in the House too, and there will be still 
more this evening when the last farewell is said to 
the latest member of an illustrious band. 

It was anti-climax to come down from this scene 
to the Local Veto Bill and Sir William Harcourt. 
But here, too, for those who have eyes to see there 
was something of the pathetic in the spectacle. 
Everybody who knows and respects Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson—and to know is to respect him—must be 
aware of his intense interest in the measure the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer brought in last night. 
He has devoted thirty years of a busy life to the 
promotion of this particular remedy for a great evil. 
He has borne with unwavering courage and admir- 
able good humour reverses and disappointments 
innumerable by which any less heroic soul would 
have been crushed. His temper has not been soured, 
nor his genial optimism quenched by experiences 
which must have destroyed faith, hope, and charity 
in the breasts of most men; and last night he was 
in his place as vigilant, sanguine, cheerful as though 
he were still a young man enjoying the first smile of 
propitious fortune. The Local Veto Bill, it may be 
said with perfect truth, would meet with a very 
different reception in the House of Commons if it 
were not for the fact that men associate it with the 
honoured name of Wilfrid Lawson. 

The measure brought forward by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer yesterday is a distinct improvement 
upon the Bill of last year, which was extraordinarily 
ill-drawn and defective. Sir William Harcourt has 
not, on this occasion, omitted to take the good advice 
of his friends. Two alterations in the Bill embody 
suggestions which have been repeatedly made in the 
columns of THE SPEAKER. The first is the estab- 
lishment of a time allowance in place of pecuniary 
compensation where licences are taken away, and 
the second the conferring of power upon the rate- 
payers to reduce the number of licences as well as 
to suppress them altogether. The Press is scornful 
this morning over the Bill, and professes to believe 
that Sir William Harcourt knows that it can never 
become law. It is quite possible; but the fact that 
it has been introduced must give it a leading place 
in the programme of the next Parliament, and bring 
the whole vexed question of our licensing system a 
step nearer to solution. One thing must be admitted 
with reluctance. That is, that the present Bill cannot 
be carried through this House of Commons. If Sir 
William Harcourt insists upon pressing it forward 
it must be because he desires a premature dissolution. 













Wednesday.—There was something like a panic 
last night in some quarters when the calculations as 
to the result of to-night’s division on the Speaker- 
ship became known. Mr. Balfour having determined, 
despite his high-sounding words in praise of Mr. Peel, 
to convert the Chair into the subject of a party 
struggle, and having thrown his net over the “ in- 
dependent” Mr. Redmond and his little group of 
malignants, the division must needs be a close one, 
Pressure has been put upon those Conservative 
lawyers whose feelings of personal regard for Mr. 
Gully made them desire to support him in his 
candidature for the Chair; so that he is not likely 
to obtain a single independent or Conservative 
vote. An hour or two must decide the issue; 
but, before the vote has been taken, I may put 
on record the feeling of genuine uneasiness which 
prevailed last night and this morning in Ministerial 
circles. ; 

Sir Fowell Buxton’s appointment as Governor 
of South Australia belongs to the region of the 
unexpected, but it is not less a most desirable 
appointment on that account. Sir Fowell, as the 
grandson of the original baronet, has an hereditary 
interest in the expansion of Britain. He {fs a man 
of the very highest character, of considerable 
powers as a public speaker, and of great business 
capacity. His wealth and his name add to 
his eligibleness for the appointment he has now 
received, nor will his claim to the respect of the 
people of South Australia be diminished by the 
fact that he is the cousin of the popular Under- 
Secretary for the Colonies. Sir Fowell Buxton is, 
I may mention, inclined to Liberal Unionism in 
politics. 

Thursday. — The proceedings in the House 
yesterday were even more exciting than had been 
anticipated. Mr. Balfour’s speech, which raised the 
question of the whole of the unfortunate proceedings 
that followed the premature disclosure of Mr. Peel's 
intention to retire, was universally condemned. It 
was about as one-sided and as maladroit as a leading 
article in the Times, and has gone far to strengthen 
the impression that with all his good qualities Mr. 
Balfour is not happy as a party leader. Mr. Court- 
ney’s action in not voting is very significant, and his 
Unionist friends are greatly embittered by it. In 
short, despite the smallness of their majority, 
Ministers won a complete triumph yesterday, and 
have begun their holidays in the best of spirits. 








“NEW” ART AT THE OLD BAILEY. 





T would be equally unjust and odious to enter 
into any discussion of the miserable case which 
came to an end, so far as one stage was concerned, 
at the Old Bailey on Friday morning last week. But 
it is not too soon to touch upon one obvious lesson 
that is taught by Mr. Oscar Wilde’s demeanour and 
language in the witness box. For many years past 
Mr. Wilde has been the real leader in this country 
of the “ new school” in literature—the revolutionary 
and anarchist school which has forced itself into 
such prominence in every domain of art. The new 
criticism, the new fiction, the new poetry, even the 
new woman, are all, more or less, the creatures of 
Oscar Wilde's fancy. We know that the fact will 
be stoutly denied by those who conceive themselves 
to be at the head of these new movements. But no 
denial can affect the truth that they are all merely 
creatures of Oscar Wilde’s. He first showed them 
the way; he was the pioneer in England of the 
décadents ; the first who foresaw the fin de siécle 
epoch; the popular apostle of the doctrine that 
there is no connection. between art and morals; 
and that the “young person” in literature is a 
pestilent nuisance to whose immaturity and ignor- 
ance none but the Philistine will pay heed. And 
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it may be said at once that there is not one of 
his imitators, whether he be critic, or poet, or 
novelist, who has shown himself his equal either 
in wit or in intellectual capacity. Inordinate as 
is the conceit of those new men, they are for the 
most part dull creatures, whose affectations of style 
and spurious archaisms fairly represent the depth 
and originality of their intelligence. Not even all 
the log-rolling of all the cliques has done more for 
them than to puff them into that kind of temporary 
notoriety which finds its satisfaction in paragraphs 
in evening newspapers and flattery in second-class 
salons. Poetasters, criticasters, inferior playwrights, 
pretentious dabblers in the art of fiction—there is 
hardly one of the whole herd who has contributed 
to the letters of the day a line that is worthy to 
live, or whose name will be remembered by anybody 
fifty years hence. They are blatant over many 
pages in many journals, daily, weekly, monthly, 
quarterly ; their shrill cackle is for ever in our ears, 
at times almost drowning the roll of the ages; to 
the superficial it might almost appear as though 
they, and they alone, were the England of to-day, 
the cream of her intellect, and the sole representa- 
tives of her literary glory. And every day they 
have waxed more audacious in their demand that 
every old law shall be abrogated, every old-fashioned 
prejudice destroyed, and all restraints cast aside in 
order that they may enjoy the absolute licence 
which it is necessary for them to possess if they are 
to make an impression on the public mind. The 
“young person” has been banished long ago as a 
restraining influence upon their pens—if indeed she 
has not been so completely demoralised by their 
efforts as to have ceased to be a restraint at all. It 
is the old fogey—the man or woman of mature years 
who has not yet become acclimatised to that atmo- 
sphere of the bordel and the gutter, which is the 
native air of the décadent—who is now the sole 
restraint ; and there is fierce joy in the breast of 
every member of the crew when a chance falls in his 
way of crushing one of these antiquated Philistines. 
Nor can we deny that they have achieved one or two 
notable and melancholy successes in the campaign 
against the thing which they call Philistinism, and 
other people call common decency. They have, alas! 
succeeded in inoculating one or two men of real 
eminence with some of their own pestilential 
theories, and great writers who had won their fame 
in honest fields of labour have been seduced by them 
into the notion that there is after all nothing in the 
world so worthy of the study of great minds as sex 
and lust, nothing more deserving of a place in our 
literature than the pornographic details of the 
gratification of a purely animal passion. 

This is the “new” school which adopts many 
different names, but only one method. This is the 
school whose high priest and spokesman last week 
propounded its peculiar tenets for the benefit of the 
world at large from the witness-box at the Old 
Bailey. We do not wonder at the revulsion in the 
public mind which has taken place since that 
memorable exhibition. Nor are we surprised at the 
fact that the décadents themselves are obviously 
affected by it, and are making haste to protest that 
there has never been the remotest connection 
between themselves and Mr. Oscar Wilde. No con- 
nection! Why, he is the father of the whole flock— 
the Moses who has led them forth into the wilderness, 
and who seems not unlikely to leave them there. It 
is to his precepts and example that we owe the 
whole series of exhibitions by which they have 
sought to convert the British public to their 
anarchist theories. The “problem play,” wherein a 
crowded theatre is bidden to spend three hours ina 
careful study of commonplace adultery and its 
attendant consequences, as they are set forth by a 
handful of second-rate actors under the inspiration 
of a fifth-rate dramatic author, springs from the in- 
tellectual loins of Mr. Oscar Wilde. The review of the 
“new” school, in which artist and writer combine to 
inflict nastiness upon us in every page, and wherein 














the ordinary reader is never quite certain that the 
language which to him seems merely dull and vulgar 
may not convey ideas of indescribable horror to the 
initiated, has its origin in the sameinspiration. The 
male and female novelists who vie with each other 
in producing books that fifty years ago would have 
been burnt by the common hangman, whose only 
merit is the fidelity with which they portray the 
brutalities of animal desire, and whose chief charac- 
teristic is the persistency with which they preach 
the doctrine that wrong is right, and that common 
decency is a thing of the past—these are the followers 
and children of the man who last week defended 
their methods in art under cross-examination by 
Mr. Carson. They may not admit it. They may 
possibly think themselves intellectually, as well as 
morally, the superior of Mr. Wilde. Morally superior 
they possibly may be, but they are members of the 
same school. From his hands they have received the 
monstrous doctrines which they regard as truth, and 
it is his shibboleth that they have learned to utter. 
The British public is not so quick-witted as it 
might be, and it shows a good-humoured, perhaps a 
slightly contemptuous, tolerance towards those who 
come before it and plead for licence in the name of 
Art. It is in the eyes of the members of that class 
which the décadents describe as Philistine a vague 
word, that means a great deal more than they under- 
stand; and so, as a rule, they are inclined to tolerate 
the eccentricities of the self-dubbed artist, believing 
that somehow or other there must be reason in what 
he says. But, if our British Philistine is slow to 
move, when he moves at all he moves with effect, 
and sometimes with passion. The spectacle that was 
presented at the Old Bailey last week has opened 
his eyes to the true meaning and tendency of the 
vague epigrams by which the “new” school in art and 
literature has sought to justify its methods; and, 
not unnaturally, perhaps, he recoils from the revela- 
tion which has flashed upon him. He sees now to 
what depths the doctrine that all things are lawful 
in art, and that morality is a matter of no concern to 
the artist, inevitably leads. They are depths that 
have no attractions for the average Englishman, and 
to speak quite plainly, rather than see his race 
plunged into that foul abyss he would cheerfully 
sacrifice everything that art and literature have 
given us within the last twelve years, including even 
those works in which real genius is displayed. There 
is, happily, no need for this sacrifice, if only the 
purer and better instincts of public opinion are 
allowed to assert themselves, and if those whose 
mission it is to represent that opinion do their 
duty. There were indications, before the trial at 
the Old Bailey, that the reading world was begin- 
ning to weary of the methods of the décadents, 
After all, the kind of “love” which forms the chief 
topic of the new fiction—when it does not sink into 
the pit of the unnatural and the bestial—is not a 
matter of absorbing interest to all ages and con- 
ditions of mankind. Strange as it may seem to the 
women who have supplied the boudoir with its chief 
reading during the last two or three years, there are 
other subjects of interest in the world beside the 
eternal “sex problem” in its physical aspect. Men 
and women who have to work for their living, or 
who are engaged in the great business of life in its 
wider acceptation, have neither the time nor the 
inclination for a close study of abnormal instances 
of erotic excess. They can see other subjects 
more worthy of their attention and infinitely more 
attractive to their fancy than the difficulties of the 
woman with a past, as they are treated by the new 
dramatist or novelist. Above all, they are beginning 
to feel a healthy reaction in favour of old conven- 
tions, which, narrow though they may be in the 
eyes of the décadents, were not so narrow as to stifle 
the great men and women who form the glory of our 
literary art. After all, there is something to be said 
for cleanliness and the Ten Commandments. The 
best that can be said upon the other side was heard 
at the Old Bailey last week. 
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THE NEW NORTH SEA AND BALTIC 


CANAL. 


HE latest addition to the list of ship canals is on 
the point of completion, and is shortly to be 
opened by the Emperor of Germany, with a tre- 
mendous parade of pomp and in the presence of 
representative war and merchant ships of the leading 
European nations. This new canal is the North Sea 
and Baltic Canal—or, to give it its German name, 
the Nord-Ostsee Kanal-—-and its commercial purpose 
is to save vessels trading with the Baltic from the 
delays and perils of the passage through the Cattegat 
and the Sound between the Scandinavian Peninsula 
and Jutland, which is rightly regarded as one of the 
most dangerous in Europe, for statistics prove that 
something like 200 vessels founder every year on 
these coasts. The canal starts at Briinsbuttel, at 
the mouth of the Elbe, and runs to Holtenau, on the 
Baltic, about three and a half miles to the 
north of Kiel. The course runs northerly for 
about half the distance, and then curves south again 
to the extremities, which are almost in the same 
latitude, and as nearly as possible fifty miles distant 
as the crow flies. By reason of a number of inevit- 
able curves, the length of the canal itself is sixty-four 
miles. 

The difference of level between Kiel and the 
Elbe is very slight, and the average level of the 
canal is the same as at Kiel Harbour, which varies 
only during about three weeks of the year. So that 
for nearly the whole year round the lock at the 
Baltic end will remain open. The locks at each end 
are 500 feet long, 83 feet wide, and 32 feet deep on 
the sill; and they are, as a fact, the only works 
of the kind throughout the whole extent of the 
waterway. At Briinsbuttel the tides run high and 
strong, which will necessitate the opening and closing 
of the locks for three hours every day. This cannot 
be looked upon as a disadvantage, for the flow of 
water right through every day will keep the channel 
well scoured. At the bottom the canal is 86 feet 
wide, and the depth is 30 feet; and, thanks to the 
tides, it will not be necessary to expend very large 
sums every year in maintaining an average depth of 
water. In 30 feet it will be possible for the largest 
vessel in the German navy to go full speed, or at 
least three-quarter speed, if she wants to do so, or 
is compelled by the exigencies of a suppositious 
case to do so. Naturally the construction of the 
canal has interfered with the highways and railways. 
Ten of the former and four of the latter are carried 
over by means of swingbridges; and at Gruenthal 
a railway and road have been diverted by means of 
a high-level bridge 137 feet in height. Sixteen ferries, 
at intermediary points, ranging up to four miles 
from one another, are also being established. The 
excavation necessary has been 69,000,000 eubic yards, 
which is about 16,000,000 more than was necessary 
on the Manchester undertaking. 

In the matter of cost, the Baltic Canal shows 
much more favourably than our own. The original 
estimate put the total probable outlay at the 
equivalent of £7,500,000, of which the kingdom of 
Prussia was to contribute one-third because the 
entire route lies in the Prussian province of Hol- 
stein, and the Imperial Treasury the rest. It is 
significant that the actual cost to date, when the 
end is well in sight, has barely exceeded the 
estimate. This is a unique achievement in the 
history of ship canals. To be sure, there have been 
no extraordinary obstacles to be overcome. The 
only trouble of any account arose in regard to 
the boggy swamp to the west of Rendsburg, to 
fill up which it was found necessary to bring huge 
quantities of sand from other parts of the ex- 
cavation and tip them into the morass; and in the 
matter of the watershed at Gruenthal for turning 
the course of streams in the opposite directions 
towards the Eider and the Elbe. Then, again, it 
has been possible to utilise portions of existing 








waterways at several points; for instance, the 
Eider Canal, constructed by King Christian of Den- 
mark over a century ago; and the lakes of Schirnau, 
Audorf, and Meckel. The comparatively small cost 
of constructing the sixty-four miles of canal is 
accounted for by these causes and by the further 
fact that the labour employed—wmainly Italian and 
Swiss—is considerably cheaper than with us, while 
the mechanical appliances are identical. The average 
number of workmen engaged annually throughout 
the eight years of its building has been 5,000, and 
for this army of horny-handed ones twelve barracks 
with three hospitals were provided from the start. 

Originally the enterprise was a private one, and 
was in the hands of a leading Hamburg shipowner 
named Dahlstrim, who received his patent from the 
Prussian Government in 1875. The works were 
taken over by the Government in 1886, after being 
for some years in abeyance, and the foundation 
stone was laid on June 3rd, 1887, by the Emperor 
William I., who recognised the value of the pro- 
posed canal from both a commercial and a strategic 
point of view. It is a fact deserving remembrance 
that Oliver Cromwell contemplated an undertaking 
of this sort more than two hundred years ago. It is 
also noteworthy that the German military authori- 
ties for a long time looked askance on the project. 
Even the great Moltke objected that the canal would 
require a whole army corps to stand guard over it, 
and he recommended that the money appropriated 
for it should be diverted to the provision of more 
warships. Before his death he came to recognise 
that he might possibly have been mistaken, and he 
admitted that in the event of a war, the Baltic 
Canal would be of inestimable value to the Father- 
land. From the strategic point of view its import- 
ance to Germany affords the justification of the 
canal. Its value in enabling the German fleet to 
move independently of the Sound and to unite the 
Baltic and North Sea sections at one point in case 
of a blockade must be obvious and cannot be over- 
estimated. 

But, after all, the commercial side of the under- 
taking is the one that concerns us most. Merchant 
ships, steam and sail, can and will reap the benefits 
it has to offer from the very day of opening. It has 
been predicted that from that day not a single ton 
of Baltic North Sea freight will dream of running 
the gauntlet of Danish waters. We do not look for 
the fulfilment of this confident prediction. For 
Copenhagen has been declared a free port, and not- 
withstanding the fact that shipwrecks in and about 
the Sound sometimes run to four hundred in a 
single year, and seldom go below one hundred and 
fifty, there are vessels to which a few days will mean 
no loss, and whose owners will, therefore, send them 
round by the Skaw, and take the attendant risks in 
order to save the ninepence per ton that will be 
charged as toll for the use of the canal. But by far 
the majority of vessels trading with the Baltic from 
English ports south of (and including) Hull will find 
it to their advantage to take the new route, while 
from Hamburg, Bremerhaven, Rotterdam, and Dun- 
kirk, the saving will be from two hundred and thirty 
to four hundred and twenty miles, or from twenty- 
two to forty-four hours, and we take it the dimin- 
ished consumption of coal, and the time saved, will 
be a considerable set-off against the tollage. 








OUR AMERICAN CONQUEROR. 





T is comforting to observe that every American 
who comes over to examine our institutions 
does not remain, like the inspired Yankee schoolboy 
to whom Mr. Richard Harding Davis has introduced 
us, firmly persuaded that all his prepossessions were 
right. Miss Elizabeth Banks describes in the Nine- 
teenth Century her early education in the squalid 
history of England. In a school-house in Wisconsin 
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she used to sing a patriotic rhyme about the downfall 
of British tyranny over the great American people; 
and when she first visited our shores she was aglow 
with the War of Independence, which everybody 
here had forgotten for a century or more. 
Finding that her English friends did not strike 
hostile attitudes when they saw her rooms draped 
with the star-spangled banner, she lost the edge 
of her patriotism, and scandalised a compatriot 
by standing up in a theatre in deference to the 
strains of the National Anthem. In reply to 
remonstrance, she said, with equal humour and 
good sense, “ Yes; I know I’m an American, and I’m 
proud of it; but just at present I'm earning my 
living in England, and if God doesn’t save the Queen, 
what will become of me?” The inspired Yankee 
schoolboy, we remember, never recovered from his 
dudgeon because educated Englishmen neither knew, 
nor had any desire to know, the personal history of 
Senator Jones, of Nevada. Miss Banks did not 
begin her studies of our manners and customs in 
that spirit. She was not incensed to find that the 
intellect of American statesmen, and the stupendous 
achievements of her countrymen in every walk 
of life, do not form the favourite topics of 
conversation at English dinner-tables. Her earliest 
“impressions” of England she put into the fire; and 
the theory that all men are “ equal,” in which 
Americans are brought up, is no longer part of her 
mental furniture. Miss Banks has also disabused 
her mind of the notions that America is pre-eminently 
the land of liberty, and that all the humble workers 
in this country are down-trodden slaves. Personal 
observation of important industries has convinced 
her that the women, as a rule, are paid as much as 
they are worth, and that the wrongs of the British 
workmen owe not a little of their fertility to the 
moistening stimulus of beer—opinions which may 
expose Miss Banks to mistrust in some quarters of 
oracular democracy. 

For “ self-made” men in this island Miss Banks has 
no great esteem. One of them told her that 
Americans are “a nation of sycophants.” It was a 
rude remark, but it gives Miss Banks an opportunity 
of setting forth, with delightful naiveté, the American 
standard of good breeding. Sycophants she and her 
compatriots are not, but they like the best of every- 
thing. They like the best hotels, the best cookery, 
the best tailors, Paris-made dresses, first-class railway 
carriages, and “upholstered seats and velvet foot- 
stools” in church. This illustration of the necessity 
of material luxury to spiritual exercises is introduced 
to explain the writer's preference for our upper 
classes to the others. The connection of the velvet 
footstool with the appreciation of aristocracy 
is not, we presume, designedly symbolic; nor is 
it to be supposed that certain experiences (not 
mentioned in her article) in that branch of com- 
merce to which titled ladies sometimes devote 
themselves with a disinterested regard for the 
welfare of American heiresses in London society, 
have helped the upper classes to their high place in 
Miss Banks’s esteem. Her frankness on this subject 
ought, in any case, to disarm criticism ; and even if 
our democratic withers were wrung by her undis- 
guised admiration of the “classes,” we should be 
soothed by the compliment she pays to the middle- 
aged Englishman. To our young men Miss Banks is 
not drawn. They are too condescending to woman. 
Unlike the American young man, they are not eager 
to pick up her handkerchief, and murmur the gallant 
nothings “always pleasant to feminine ears.” It is 
quite possiblethat our British youth will take umbrage 
at this ; but itis noaffairof ours. Let the young man 
look after himself. If he does pick up Miss Banks’s 
handkerchief when he has the opportunity, we de- 
cline to make his injury an international affair. 
What concerns us is her tribute to his elders, and we 
share her hope that he will “become more like his 
father, his uncle—yes, and his grandfather—who, in 
point of courtliness and unaffected kindness towards 
women, are the most perfect gentlemen to be found 











on either side of the Atlantic.” We are not quite 
sure that grandpapa might not have been judiciously 
omitted on this occasion: he would keep very well 
for a separate article on very old gentlemen. But 
any misgiving we may have on this point is banished 
by what follows. “For all that goes to make up the 
polished gentleman and faithful, true-hearted friend, 
I would label the typical middle-aged and elderly 
Englishman par excellence. I say ‘middle-aged’ and 
‘elderly’ in this connection, for the term ‘ old’ would 
be entirely out of place"’—here we breathe again— 
“and is not to be applied to Englishmen of this 
type. They never grow old, even though they pass 
the limit of three-score years and ten, and even four- 
score and ten. The increasing years seem almost to 
have a tendency to make them grow young, rather 
than old.” 

If any horrid mentor be tempted to tell us that 
this is egregious flattery, he need not expect to 
receive the smallest attention just now. There may 
come a bitter moment when the glamour of our 
perpetual youth will pass off, and disclose to us a 
wretched spectacle of pallor and wrinkles. But at 
present we are elated by the thought that even 
at the age of ninety we shall be still growing young. 
Miss Banks might have put a little more cayenne 
into her account of our national shortcomings with- 
out stirring us out of the complacency in which we 
have been enthroned by her tribute to the middle- 
aged. Weare not even disposed to express surprise 
at the statement that “ American married women 
of the well-to-do classes keep their youth and their 
good looks much longer than do the English 
women.” It is commonly believed on this side of 
the water that complexions on the other side 
mostly vanish in the twenties; but it may be 
prejudice. We are not stung to partisanship by 
Miss Banks’s challenge, which must be taken 
up elsewhere. Possibly there will be retorts 
about dentists and drug-stores and the American 
climate; but what has the middle-aged English 
gentleman to do with these things? His “courtliness 
and unaffected kindliness’” do not permit him to 
express any opinion derogatory to ladies on either 
shore of the ocean. Besides, with such a reputa- 
tion as Miss Banks has given him,it is as much as he 
can do to take care of it, and to get out of the habit 
of counting his years. For the rest, Miss Banks's article 
is distinguished by great acumen, the finest tolerance, 
unlimited information, and a total absence of un- 
reasonable bias. Every middle-aged man must see at 
once that American observers, when they are women, 
possess unerring intuition ; and he will even reflect 
that the country which produces them deserves more 
study than he may have given to it, and that his 
Easter holiday might be usefully employed in 
reading the biography of Senator Jones, of Nevada. 








PICTURES AND THE POOR. 





T would be no bad thing if a short Act of Par- 
liament could be passed compelling every young 
painter to spend an hour or two when the crowd 
is densest in those picture-shows for the poor which 
are coming to be reckoned among the necessaries of 
life in all enterprising communities. The White- 
chapel show, which will probably be visited by about 
70,000 people in the current three weeks, the Canning 
Town Exhibition, or a little later the Guildhall Exhi- 
bition, would either of them serve this purpose ; or, 
if it is preferred, a visit to the Manchester, Sheffield, 
Birmingham, Liverpool, or Glasgow Art Galleries 
would do equally well. Whichever it is, we should 
be much disappointed if the experience did not make 
a clean sweep of many smart and meaningless 
phrases which are passed about the studios con- 
cerning the functions of art. For he who has once 
seen a plain man enjoying a good picture, who has 
watched while it makes its own impression upon a 
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silent group of humble picture-gazers, will not talk 
too lightly about art having no relation to morals, 
about the unimportance of subject and the supreme 
importance of “handling,” and other esoteric 
mysteries which are supposed to keep the profane 
vulgar at bay. Perhaps he will even discover that 
there is something about a fine picture which makes 
it reveal itself to babes and sucklings in some fashion 
that the world of culture has missed. Mr. Watts, for 
instance, has been praised and classified and dissected 
by the critics up above, but one wonders sometimes 
if any of them ever saw as straight to the heart of 
his best pictures as some of the Whitechapel people 
who see them for a brief space at their spring ex- 
hibition. In our world we fall on every notable 
picture and pull its works to pieces, in an insatiable 
curiosity to find out how it is done, and whether it 
is done in a manner which accords with the latest 
French theory of “handling.” Whitechapel cares 
for none of these things; it asks, naively, what the 
paint expresses. A house-painter, it is true, has 
been heard to say hard things about some rough 
and chippy effort in Impressionism ; but he took the 
liberties of a brother-artist, and must be counted 
an exception to the rule. Technique affects these 
people only unconsciously ; they ask merely what a 
picture yields them—has it humour, or pathos, or 
allegory, a story to tell, a piece of life to present ? 
If it is simple and direct, it goes home; if it says 
nothing, it is not condemned so much as passed by. 

This is not the only view of painting; but it is 
one view, and, so far as it goes, a breezy corrective to 
the sophisticated art-critic view of other circles. It 
would be foolish to say that all of these people have 
an instinctive preference for good painting over bad. 
There are vulgar people among them, who like vulgar 
pictures; there are refined and simple people, who 
like refined and simple pictures; there are literal 
people, who like the precisely imitative picture, and 
will tell you with joy that it is “as good as a 
photograph.” A little crowd assembles before a 
dexterous flower-painting, in which a drop of dew 
on the leaf is so painted as to raise a question 
whether it is not the “real thing.” But, on the 
whole, there is general preference for the picture 
which tells a story—that which the critic has haply 
dismissed with all the contempt which his nature 
feels for the “ anecdotic.” Yet eventhe critic might 
be melted if he could witness the enormous pleasure 
which this class of picture gives to simple people. 
After all, it is the most venerable kind of art in the 
world—the art of the cave, of the Greek vase, of the 
Italian fresco, suited to modern conditions. All of 
them told stories—some heroic, some religious, some 
domestic. Giotto is “ anecdotic” with his Saint Louis 
at Santa Croce; Raphael hopelessly so inthe Stanze of 
the Vatican. Itis purelyan end-of-the-century notion 
that the dignity of paint is somehow demeaned 
when it is used for any other purpose except that 
of realising itself in a kind of vacuum. The White- 
chapel picture-viewer does not put his thoughts into 
language, but his theory of art is, briefly, that paint 
is a medium for the expression of something else. 
And will anyone say that his view is less philo- 
sophical than the paint-for-paint’s-sake creed of the 
modern French studio ? , 

Among pictures with a story, allegories have a 
great vogue at the East End. We have said that 
Mr. Watts is appreciated, but it is, perhaps, more 
astonishing to find Sir Edward Burne-Jones in high 
favour. Yet the “ Briar Rose” series, when it was 
at Whitechapel two years ago, was thronged daily 
by eager crowds, and it was wholly impossible to 
doubt that the decorative element in these pictures, 
their colour scheme, and the artistic qualities in 
them made an impression quite apart from the story 
which they told. The same is true of Mr. Watts's 
pictures, Their style and fine manner enormously 
enhance the impression which they make upon the 
unsophisticated. A careful observer of the poor 


man’s gallery might, we think, learn a good deal about 
the influence of style. 


He would learn chiefly that 











it is an entire delusion to suppose that it appeals only 


to those who can analyse it. It is like that scimitar 
in the “ Arabian Nights,” which cut off the victim's 
head and left him unaware of it until he rose and 
shook himself. Indeed, the critic who can talk 
learnedly about brush-work and handling may be 
even less sensible of it in reality than the simple 
man who feels an indefinable charm. The poor are 
like all others—some naturally artistic, others 
naturally Philistines. But, given a certain native 
sense to start with, good workmanship appeals to 
the poor man as much as to the rich man. He 
enjoys he knows not what, but enjoys it none the 
less; and he has a kind of instinct which arrests 
him in the presence of fine work. There are hun- 
dreds of poor and humble people to whom the 
National Gallery is a pleasure undreamt of by more 
sophisticated people who talk about “ art.” 

In the poor man’s gallery both landscapes and 
seascapes are in high favour. A good, intelligible 
landscape is, perhaps, best of all after the picture 
with a story. Whether Mr. Watts’s gorgeous vision 
of Naples, which is at Whitechapel this year, will 
touch any chord, we don’t know. The sailor who 
has been there may criticise its topography; and 
for the rest it may be too remote. But the pleasure 
in sunny landscapes, bright skies, green fields, spark- 
ling rivers, tells rather touchingly of the Londoner's 
longings. The curiosity of some and the ignorance 
of others about common objects in the country is a 
melancholy sign of the town-bred child—even of 
the town-bred man and woman. For all the Board 
Schools, thereare children who do not knowa calf from 
a pig, or either from a donkey. “ Lor! who'd a thought 
a corn-field was like that?” was the exclamation of a 
woman quite thirty years old. On the other hand, 
the rustic-born will seize the chance to air his know- 
ledge and explain to his cockney companions the 
mysteries of barns and farm-buildings and the 
difference between swedes and mangel-wurzels. 
After the landscapes, perhaps, the dogs come next 
in favour. The dog comic, the dog sympathetic, the 
dog virtuous, and the dog incorrigible—they are all 
inexhaustible and may be repeated until seventy 
times seven without risk of staling. 

The interest, indeed, is of all sorts, from a merely 
intelligent recognition of the object painted to a 
real delight in form and colour. Whichever it is, 
the sight of it may well lead to a homelier view of 
art. Noone who has been there will ever believe 
again that “art has no influence.” Exactly what 
influence it bas may be obscure and difficult to 
search out, but there it obviously is, working in a 
score of ways which are none the less potent because 
they are mostly unconscious. You can doubt neither 
that a bad and coarse picture would do harm, nor 
that a good and refined picture does good. And 
though much cant is talked of art and the masses, 
you feel that here is a public for whom a great 
painter, or indeed any painter with ideas beyond his 
brushes and his paint, might work not altogether 
without hope. For art need not be bad to touch the 
populace; perhaps, indeed, it needs to be rather 
specially good. 








OUIDA’S OPINIONS. 





F to hold up your head to speak out your mind is 
good breeding, Ouida’s “ Views and Opinions ” * 

is a well-bred book. It is vivacious, positive, eloquent. 
But it is not the product of the type of character its 
brilliant author would seem most to admire. Ouida 
would have us believe that the wise man loves to 
preserve around him a holy place where dignified 
reticence is preserved, and where, if the interviewer, 
“ the vilest spawn of the most ill-bred age which the 
world has yet seen,” intrudes, it is only to be met 
“ with the toe of the boot.” She laments, in striking 
phrases, the publicity it is now the fashion to give 





* “Views and Opinions.” By Ouida. London: Methuen & Co. 
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to the private utterances of those in whom the 
world of busybodies is interested, and she pursues, 
with relentless hate and savage sarcasm, both “the 
great vulgar and the small.” This is mighty fine; 
but what is the book before us but Ouida inter- 
viewed by herself? What is it but a _ record 
of her views and opinions, her table-talk, her tea- 
gown rhapsodies, taken down by herself? The most 
brilliant of novelists, or the most facile of writers, 
cannot serve two masters, any more than the poorest 
slave who tills the soil. If you wish to be reticent, 
you must (there is positively no help for it) learn to 
hold your tongue; and if you cannot hold your 
tongue—if you must tell the “reading public” what 
you think of it--why, then you are just a blab, like 
the first chatterbox you meet in an omnibus. 

For our part, we have read far too many books 
in ancient and modern tongues to quarrel with any- 
body who adds to the number, provided only his 
contribution serves to pass the time. “ Views and 
Opinions” is by no means an original title; few 
such titles are. The excellent Aulus Gellius, in his 
preface to his delightful “ Attic Nights,” gives quite 
a list of the fanciful names given by his con- 
temporary authors to their lucubrations, and they 
have all a very modern sound—the craze for 
writing being one of those human weaknesses which 
make the whole world kin. We thank Ouida for 
her book, which was well worth whatever pains it 
cost her; only after publishing it she really must not 
pose as one who dwells apart from the beaten track 
of human folly. She keeps a stali in the market- 
place, and chaffers and babbles with the rest of us, 
Her “ Views and Opinions” bearing her trade-mark 
are articles of merchandise, and it is for the buyer 
to appraise their value. 

Ouida is outspoken, and the reader of this book 
will not know a dull moment. She is not under the 
domination of the commonplace, and her English, be it 
good or bad, is her own and not the common form of 
formalism. She denounces Society, curses marriage 
presents, funeral wreaths, silver weddings; sees in 
“Mr. Keir Hardie in baggy yellow trousers, smoking 
a black pipe close to the tea-table of the Speaker's 
daughters on the terrace of the House of Commons, 
an exact sample of the grace and gladness which the 
democratic apotheosis would bestow on us.” It is 
amusing, but tremendously overdone. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Keir Hardie is one of the most carefully 
dressed men in the House of Commons, and ought 
not to be denounced by a lady whose pet aversions 
are the “ugly pot-hats” and “ silly stiff collars” of 
fashionable males, 

But Ouida flies at higher game than dinner- 
parties and wedding-breakfasts ; she proclaims in a 
very striking and eloquent paper the total failure 
of Christianity. She asserts— 


“Of all absolutely powerless things on earth Christianity 
is the most powerless, even though Sovereigns are still con- 
secrated, multitndes still ee parliaments and tribunals 


still opened, and countless churches and cathedrals still built 
in its name. It has become a shibboleth, a husk, a robe with no 
heart beating within it, a winged angel carved in wood... . The 


Buddha of Galilee lias not one-thousandth part of the dread 
influene> on his professional disciples that is possessed by the 


Buddha of India.” 


We take the liberty of doubting whether the 
eloquent Ouida has taken any pains to acquaint her- 
self with the measure of influence possessed by either 
the Buddha of Galilee or the Buddha of India. For 
what is the sum and sabstanceof her stale indictment? 
The world she discovers is not a Christian place. 
True enough, for if it were the shelf in the library 
occupied by the novels of Ouida would be either 
vacant or otherwise occupied. But where in the 
Gospels is there a word about the world except as a 
place to come out of ? What is the use of talking 


about nitro-glycerine and submarine torpedoes “ being 
the practical issues of Evangelicism and Catholicism 
all over the civilised world”? Are war and rapine 
the teaching of Corist? Are men the better or the 
worse for the Sermon on the Mount? Ouida does 











not shirk these questions. ‘“ But,” she asks, “of 
mercy, of pity, of forbearance, of true self-sacrifice, 
what has Christianity ever taught the world?” 
“ Christianity,” she proceeds— 


“has been cruel in much to the human race. It has quenched 
much of the sweet joy and gladness of life—it has caused the 
natural passions and affections to be held as sins ; by its teaching 
that the body should be despised, it has brought on all the 
unnamable filth which was made a virtue in the mounastie orders, 
and which in the Italian, the Spanish, the Russian peoples and 
the poor of all nations is a cherished and indestructible habit.” 


Are we to understand from this that in the opinion 
of Ouida the world would have been a cleaner, 
happier place, containing more soap-boilers and 
fewer gin-distillers, if the faith had never arisen that 
the Son of God had visited it? Ouida’s real objection 
to Christianity seems to rest upon its democratic 
basis, for the good soul has a passion for grandeur, 
She hates frouziness—prefers a well-groomed sinner 
full of adulteries to a dingy saint oftener on his 
knees than in his tub. If there is to be Christianity 
at all, let it be the Christianity of le Grand Monarque 
and his Court rather than a passion-play of peasants. 
We gladly pass away to another subject—the New 
Woman. Ouida hates the New Woman, and we 
doubt not the New Woman hates Ouida. Both have 
good cause. Ouida laughs heartily at the notion of 
the child-man. She thinks she knows too much both 
of the strength of men and the weakness of women 
to believe in such rubbish as men being taken in 
hand and taught to substitute new ideals for his old 
ones by female jackasses. ‘ Leave man alone,” she 
grimly says to her own sex, “or he will kick you 
back again into a harem.” Ouida recurs to the 
subject in a paper on “ Female Suffrage,” where she 
asserts that “ very few women are capable of being 
the sympathetic mistress of a great man or the 
ennobling mother of a child of genius. Most women 
are the drag on the wheel of the higher aspirations 
to the nobler impulses.” 

The book is full of variety, and sparkles with 
entertaining matter; but truth compels us to add 
that it contains much that is, in our judgment, 
extravagantly false, and nota little that is positively 
offensive. 








THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, April 5, 1895, 


SUPPOSE that no man in England of ordinary 
intelligence any longer doubts the essential 
truth of the charges made against the Turkish 
Government in regard to the Sassoun massacres, 
and the general treatment of the Armenians. Most. 
of the particulars which are now filling the London 
papers were reported to me in November last; but 
as I could not verify them, I contented myself with 
a general statement of the main facts. Since that 
time the evidence in regard to these specific atroci- 
ties and others, which no one has ventured to publish 
on account of their disgusting nature, has accumu- 
lated in my hands, so that I can no longer hesitate 
to affirm their substantial truth. Even the evidence 
which has been published is sufficient to convince 
every reasonable man, and must have done so. 

I do not wish to repeat any of those horrible 
details, but there are certain facts connected with 
them which merit special attention. 

First.—There was no insurrection on the part of 
the Armenians at Sassoun to justify their exter- 
mination. This was determined upon in Constant- 
inople early in 1893, and the Koordish chiefs in the 
vicinity were ordered to do the work. They gathered 
in June near Dalvoreeg to the number of 4,000, 
attacked the Armenians, and were beaten off with a 
loss of from one to two hundred killed. Regular 
troops were sent to aid them, but no more serious 
tighting took place during the year. The only excuse 
offered for this attack was that some villages 
did not pay their taxes, and that some revolutionists 
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were harboured among them. As a fact, most of 
the villages paid their taxes regularly, and those 
that did not refused on the ground that they could 
not pay them unless they were relieved from the 
exactions of the Koords; and it is certain that 
there was nothing resembling a rebellion in 1893, 
except the resistance offered to the Koords who 
tried to destroy and plunder the villages. In 1892 
there was nothing. The excuse for the expedition 
in 1894 of some 17,000 Koords, 18 battalions of 
regular troops, and 30 mountain guns was the 
successful resistance to the Koords in 1893, which 
was held to be rebellion against the Sultan, as the 
Koords are now enrolled as irregular troops. 

I have heard of only one revolutionist who 
was at Sassoun in 1894 and he was captured and 
put to torture by the Turks. That the people 
were discontented and excited after the events of 
1893 is undoubtedly true. They had reason to be. 
It is very probable that there was talk among some 
of the hot-heads of their being able some day to 
take the offensive against the Koords. They 
were brave and hardy mountaineers, who had some 
sense of their right to live and they had beaten 
the Koords more than once. If they had seen any 
chance of gaining their independence they might at 
some time have risen against their oppressors. But 
there was no such chance in 1894, and there was no 
rebellion against the Sultan. They even believed 
that if the Sultan knew how they were treated he 
would take their side. 

Second.— The real reason why it was determined 
to exterminate the Armenians of Sassoun was simply 
the fact that they were people who might some day 
rebel. They were the bravest and most independent 
of the Christians in that part of Turkey. Most of 
the villages were prosperous—some wealthy— as 
they had been able to resist the inroads of the 
Koords. This is exactly the reason which led to the 
massacres in Bulgaria. The Turks expected a war 
with Servia, and they feared that the Bulgarians 
might be tempted to rebel and cut their line of com- 
munications, so they determined to terrorise the 
people by massacres before the war broke out. 

Third.—Most of the fighting at Sassoun was done 
by the Koords, but the massacres and atrocities 
which have shocked the world were almost ex- 
clusively the work of the regular troops, urged on, 
in some cases against their will, by their officers. 
The Koords plundered all they could, they killed 
men who opposed them, they ultimately carried off 
a thousand Armenian women into captivity, but 
they did not commit atrocities like those committed 
by the troops. They saved many Armenians from 
the Turks. I do not know exactly what were the 
orders sent from Constantinople, but it is certain 
that the officers who were guilty of these atrocities 
had written orders, and that they thought that they 
were obeying them. It is also certain that the 
troops were publicly thanked for what they did, 
and their general was decorated by a special com- 
mission sent to Erzingan for that purpose long after 
it was known what had been done. 

Fourth.—These atrocities were committed de- 
liberately, in cold blood, after all resistance had 
ceased, by those who had done but little fighting. 
The victims were mostly women, children, and 
unarmed men. In many cases they had voluntarily 
come into the camp on promise of protection. 
Nothing was forgotten which could add to the 
horrors of death. The total number of victims will 
never be known—6,000 is the smallest possible esti- 
mate, after the most careful deductions. But 
probably 16,000 would be much nearer the truth, 
without counting those who have since died of 
starvation and in prison. 

Fifth—The Turkish Government has not only 
officially denied these facts again and again, but has 
done, and is doing, all in its power to prevent 
any investigation of them. The Commission which 
they were forced to send to Moush has been 





furnished with false testimony of all kinds. Some | 








witnesses have been terrorised; others, including 
three vagabond priests of notoriously bad character, 
have been paid, while genuine witnesses have been 
killed, imprisoned, or driven away. Letters received 
from Moush yesterday confirm this last statement 
fully, giving many names and particulars. Last 
autumn hundreds were imprisoned to force them 
to sign papers, which they could not read, denying 
these facts; and, as early as last September, to 
forestall any stories which might leak out, the 
Grand Vizier communicated to the Embassies a 
long story of atrocities committed near Moush by 
Armenians on the Turks! 

Such are the facts. The practical question raised 
by them is this: Is there any hope that a Govern- 
ment which has planned and carried out the exter- 
mination of the Sassoun Armenians in this fashion, 
and then denied it so solemnly, can be trusted to 
protect the honour, property, and lives of its 
Christian subjects? There must be some form of 
foreign control, or some kind of a Protectorate 
over Christians established, or the work of ex- 
termination will go on unchecked except by such 
revolutionary movements as will lead to a state of 
anarchy, and force the European Powers to settle 
the Eastern Question by dividing up the Empire. 

Lord Kimberley’s reply to the deputation is en- 
couraging, and as satisfactory as could be expected 
under the circumstances. The compliment which he 
pays to Sir Philip Currie is richly deserved, and it is 
true, as he says, that effective intervention now will 
save the Turkish Empire from destruction, and con- 
sequently is not unfriendly. 








THE REAL AND THE IDEAL, 


———_>e—— 


Y HERE the purple downs roll and the wild tors 
W split the sky, in the midst of a Dartmoor fast- 
ness, the Real and the Ideal fell in love with each 
other. Now, Haytor, like a giant with two heads—a 
species of barbarian familiar to all Western children 
—lowered in the South, and invited down a rain- 
cloud to provide him with a double-crowned night- 
cap; but in the East, the sharp outline of Kistor 
was clear against the dark blue. The gentle wind of 
the evening made her skirts cling to the figure 
of the Ideal, as she walked by the side of the Real 
along a smooth sheep-track. The Real was quite six 
feet, and broad in proportion, as the fashion is to 
say. He towered over the Ideal, as is also the 
fashion. But he did not tower fiercely, nor frown- 
ingly, did not look black like Haytor; nor were 
his features clean-cut like Kistor; he was red i’ the 
face, from blushing ; stammering i’ the speech, from 
nervousness ; fluffy about the chin, from adolescence. 
Nevertheless, he had a heart, which, to judge by the 
commotion it made at this moment, was quite as large 
as it ought to be; and blue eyes that were tender, and 
looked such things at the Ideal as would never have 
been spoken by the stuttering tongue. 

The Ideal was of a flutter, in company with her 
skirt, in the arrangement of which she managed to 
conceal her discomposure, and, as shaking of 
draperies revealed so much of a small thick-soled 
shoe and a thick woollen stocking as circumstances 
demanded, to increase the discomfiture of the Real. 
The silvern sheen of speech had glistened upon them 
before the sun had sunk out of sight in a bank of 
angry clouds. The golden spell of silence was on 
them now, as they walked on under the increasing 
night. But the Ideal felt that speech was necessary 
to stave off a crisis; and, looking over the crest of 
Kistor, beholding the diamond at whose radiance 
Orion ever wonders, said— 

“Thick be a bootiful star, Jan.” 

The Real was called, by this observation, from 
ethereal regions of the imagination he had never 
before dreamt of attaining, down to the normal 
heavens. 


“Iss,” he replied. “ Thicky be Zirius, the Dug- 
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star, Marjory—they do say as her be scores o’ miles 
away, an’ ’underds o’ times bigger’n the zun.” 

The Real took off his hat, and passed five stout, 
hard fingers through his curly hair. But Board 
School reminiscence refused to do more for him. 
The Ideal looked up with, it might have been, a grin 
of mischief, perhaps a smile of wonder. Whatever, 
it was too much for the Real, and sent him into that 
ecstatic Arcadia of speculation whence her remark 
had drawn him. 

“That's a mighty long way, Jan; more’n I can 
think about. I like to vancy the stars be angels 
lookin’ down on us, an’ smilin’ at us. I never hear 
tell of her name avore, but thicky star zeem’th like 
an old vriend to me.” 

“ Aw,” said the Real, with somewhat of reverie, 
and greater calmness than he had hitherto mani- 
fested; as one who faces death becomes stoic by 
necessity. “Aold vriend. Marjy, you’n me’ve bin 
vriends a while.” 

The proposition was so simple that the Ideal 
could not dispute it; though she would have given 
everything to be able to meet it with blank denial. 
So, with trembling expectancy, and some resignation, 
she answered, quietly— 

“Iss, Jan.” 

The Real, under pressure of tremendous emotion, 
began to walk faster, and his long strides had carried 
him several yards ahead of her when he next turned 
to address the Ideal. He stayed while she reached 
him, but the sentence that had cost him an agony in 
composition had flown; and the clouds were obscur- 
ing Sirius when he found words. 

“ Old vriends, Marjy.” 

“Iss, Jan, an’ I ‘ope us always will be.” 

* Do’ee, now ?” 

The Real considered the subject. Her declaration 
of perpetual amity did not seem to satisfy him. 
They reached the summit of the down, and looked 
into a valley where the lights were twinkling in 
their homes. He stopped, and, involuntarily, she 
turned and faced him. 

“Do’ee, now?” said the Real, as though ten 
minutes had not elapsed since he had asked the 
question. “ Ther’ be vriends and vriends, Marjy.” 

“There be, Jan.” The Ideal looked upon the 
ground, and fidgeted a tuft of heather with her 
foot. 

“There be vriends as bid each other g’ mornin’, 
and g’ night, and never thinks ill o’ wan the t’other. 
But, if wan o’ they was fer to die, the t’other would 
be sad vor a week, an’ then vorgit. There be sich 
vriends.” 

“ There be, Jan.” 

“There be vriends that lives vor their vriends. 
There be vriends that cudden live w’out their 
vriends. There be vriends, if their vriends was fer 
to die, w'd want fer to die too, Marjy.” 

“ There be, Jan.” 

“ There be vriends what ain't contented wi’ vriend- 
ship. There be men that mus’ hev all the love o’ 
women, an’ would zell their zouls vor women.” 

“Be there, Jan?” The eyebrows of the Ideal 
went up. 

“Iss there be, Marjy ; iss there be.” 

The Ideal was silent, still kicking the heather. 
The Real looked away towards Kistor, and seemed 
to gather impetuosity from the stillness; for he 
seized her hand, and went down on one knee upon 
the grass in front of her. 

“ Marjy, thee knaw'st I love thee. Marijy, will’ee 
be my wife? Marjy, my dear! My dear!” 

The Ideal was in the arms of the Real, trembling, 
joyous, happy to feel the real arms around her, and 
to hide her face in the fustian that covered the real 
breast. Rain was falling when the Real kissed the 
Ideal for the last time, and she went into her house. 
But he walked about for an hour with that kiss on 
his lips, and never knew that it rained. 


It was winter; but Jan’s sleeves of woollen were 
turned up above his elbows and his fine throat was 








bare. He followed the plough, urging his horses to 
fresh endeavour when they seemed inclined to stop 
halfway up the steep slope of the furrow. He was 
to be married on Sunday—and to return to the field 
on Monday. But that was nothing unusual. 

“ Weg-yah!” shouted Jan, and sang to his horses 
as he plodded along with his hands on the plough. 
His father came up a narrow lane, and leaned upon 
a gate. 

“ Weg-ya-ah!” repeated Jan, with emphasis, as 
he passed, and went on singing. 

** When thee’ve a-done thicky-there vurra, Jan, I 
want fer to spaik to thee, boy.” 

The horses rested at the bottom of the hill, and 
Jan approached his father. 

“'Tis a mighty big bizness that thee’m gwain in 
vor, Jan, these yer marridge.” 

*“ Aw,” said Jan, “ do’ee think zo?” 

“Iss, 1 do. Dawn’t’ee think thee’d better put it 
off a bit?” 

“Naw,” said Jan, “1 dawn’t.” 

“There’s many things as might ‘appen; thee 
knaw’st that.” 

“Iss. The sky might val; then us’d ‘ave larks.” 

Jan’s father shifted to the other arm and looked 
to the ground. 

“Tt bain’t a mossel o’ good to make too zartain.” 

“What d’ee main?” asked Jan. 

“ Ain't thee zeen that Marjy’ve a’ been lookin’ 
poorly the last day’r two?” 

“ Poorly!” exclaimed Jan. “ Way, er was lively’s 
any cricket last night.” 

Then the lad suddenly started forward, raised 
his father’s face, looked into his eyes, and, with a 
wild scream, leaped over the gate and ran down the 
road. 

“ Poor Jan—poor Jan!” muttered the old man, 
as he walked slowly to the plough and assumed the 
duty his son had left. 

‘‘Wheer be Marjy?” cried Jan, rushing into the 
kitchen of her father’s house. 

“Hush, Jan—hush!” said Marjy’s mother. She 
put her hand upon his arm; her eyes were red, her 
face was wet with tears. Jan sank to the seat of 
the great settle that projected from one side of the 
hearth. 

“ Her be dead!” he whispered. 

“No; she’s not dead, Jan, but very, very ill.” 

“ Her’ll die!” continued Jan, in the same strained 
whisper. Yet he seemed to look for contradiction, 
and when none came, his face changed greatly. 

“Ken I zee’r?” he asked. 

There was some murmuring among the women in 
the kitchen, and then Jan was led up the creaking 
stairs into a small bedroom, white with dimity, and 
fragrant of fresh linen. Marjory lay upon the bed, 
her face deathly pale. Jan, too, was blanched, and 
he trembled as he approached, knelt by the side of 
her, gently took her hand, and, pressing his cold 
lips to it, kissed it again and again. 

“Marjy! My dear, my dear!” he moaned. 
“ Marjy, my woman, my own, my love! Marjy!” 

He could say none but such words of endearment 
as these in his passionate way. Her voice was very 
faint. 

“Jan, my darlin’ Jan, do’ee quiet theezel’. "Tain’t 
a bit of use runnin’ aginst Providence.” 

He looked at her with a world of despairing love 
in his eyes. It did not seem to occur to him to ask 
what had happened, and how; his own words “ Her'll 
die,” were running in his mind. 

“Jan, my own Jan,” said Marjy, “I knaw thee 
loves me. If I be to die, Jan, thee mus’n take on.” 

Jan did not answer. 

“Thee mus’ take some other maid, Jan, to be the 
good wife I w'd a’ bin to thee.” 

“ Marjy ! my dear Marjy! my wife! There bain’t 
another woman in the world I'd take to thy place. 
Marjy! Down’t spaik this way. Thee mus’n talk o’ 
dyin’, vor I can’t bear’t.” 

He bowed his head again. 
“Jan,” said Marjy, “’tis the sickness o’ death 
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that’s on me. I can feel ’t. I shan’t never be thee 
wife, Jan; but I shall think o’ thee in Heaven, 
and look down to thee, Jan, when thee little think’st 
it. My dear, us was to be married a’ Sunday. I 
shall be dead by that, Jan, an’ I should like to 
be buried avore Sunday, so’s thee may not think 
o’ my body, vor that will be cold, but o’ me in 
Heaven, and my love vor thee that'll last till thee 
com’st,” 

Jan was shaking with the sobs that seemed to be 
tearing out his heart. 

“ Marjy! my wife,” he moaned. 

“Iss, Jan; thee wife, vor I didn’ main what I 
said jus’ now. Thee wife as much as if us was 
married a’ Sunday. Jan, kiss me!” 

The last words were a whisper, and her face was 
growing pallid. With a cry that might have broken 
his heart Jan raised her in his arms, and she twined 
hers about his neck. He kissed her lips many times, 
until he felt her throb, and heard ber gasp; then, 
laid her body down, and stole out of the room, 
walked through the kitchen to the open air, and so, 
with firm step, up the rocky lane to the down where 
he had first embraced her. 


The Real was on the moor all day, and saw 
Sirius rise in the evening. He looked at it with a 
dull stare, and remembered that it was scores of 
miles away, and hundreds of times bigger than the 
sun. He walked to the funeral on the Saturday, 
and bestowed the same dull stare on the clergyman 
who talked of resurrection. Sunday he spent be- 
side the newly-made grave, and the people who 
came to church did not disturb him. He thought 
of the sweet face that was below that ugly red 
sod—a bleeding wound in the earth that had not 
had time to heal. 

“Thee'll think of me in Heaven, and my love 
for thee that'll last till thee com'’st ?” 

He looked up into the blue sky. It was an 
impenetrable ceiling, and the Ideal was beyond it. 
He looked down at the red earth; the Ideal was 
under it. He could make nothing of the problem. 


R. A. J. WALLING. 


——_o-- — 


A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


DEFOE'S SILENCE.*—1. 


’ CANNOT believe it: and yet it vexes me. The 
more we consider what is known of Defoe’s 
character, the more incredible it appears; and there 
are certain known circumstances of Defoe’s life that 
make it all but impossible. On the other hand the 
evidence, though small in quantity, is curiously neat ; 
and even where it is loose we are left with a 
suspicion that the looseness may be intentional, that 
Defoe deliberately covered up the truth, and could 
have said a deal more had he chosen. And the 
suspicion is hardly admitted before we begin to 
reflect that Defoe was perhaps the most cunning 
master of plausible narrative that ever wrote in 
English, and even this nice proportion of frankness 
and reticence may have been calculated by an author 
who had not to learn one single trick by which 
verisimilitude can be given to fiction. 


Many a book, of course, has produced a wide and 
beneficent effect and won a great reputation, and 
yet this effect and this reputation have been alto- 
gether wide of its author's aim. Swift's “ Gulliver” 
is one example. As Mr. Birrell put it the other day, 
“ Swift's gospel of hatred, his testament of woe—his 
‘Gulliver, upon which he expended the treasures of 


* 1. “The Life of Daniel Defoe.” By Thomas Wright, Princ ipal 
of Cowper School, Olney. London: Cassell & Co. 

2. “Romances and Narratives by Daniel Defoe.” Edited by 
George A. Aitken. Vols. i, ii., and iii, Containing the Life and 
Adventures, Farther Adventures, and Serious Reflections of Robinson 


Crusoe. With a General Introduction by the Editor, London: 





his wit, and into which he instilled the concentrated 
essence of his rage—-has become a child’s book, and 
has been read with wonder and delight by genera- 
tions of innocents.” Generations of innocents in 
like manner have accepted “ Robinson Crusoe” as a 
delightful tale about a castaway mariner, a story of 
adventure pure and simple, without sub-intention of 
any kind. But we know very well that Defoe in 
writing it intended a parable—a parable of his own 
life. In the first place, he distinctly affirms this in 
his preface to the “ Serious Reflections” which form 
Part iii. of his great story :— 

“As the design of everything is said to be first in the in- 
tention, and last in the execution, so I come now to acknowledge 
to my reader that the present work is not merely a product of 
the two first volumes, but the two first volumes may rather be 
ealled the product of this. The fable is always made for the 
moral, not the moral for the fable . .. .” 


He goes on to say that whereas “the envious and 
ill-disposed part of the world” have accused the 
story of being feigned, and “all a romance, formed 
and embellished by invention to impose upon the 
world,” he declares this objection to be an invention 
scandalous in design, and false in fact, and affirms 
that the story, “though allegorical, is also _his- 
torical”; that it is “ the beautiful representation of 
a life of unexampled misfortunes, and of a variety 
not to be met with in the world, sincerely adapted 
to and intended for the common good of mankind, 
and designed at first, as it is now further applied, 
to the most serious use possible. Farther, that there 
is a man alive, and well known too, the actions of 
whose life are the just subject of these volumes, and 
to whom all or most part of the story most derectly 
alludes ; this may be depended upon for truth, and 
to this I set my name.” 


He proceeds to assert this in detail of several 
important passages in the book, and obviously 
intends us to infer that the adventures of Robinson 
Crusoe of York, Mariner, were throughout and from 
the beginning designed as a story in parable of the 
life and adventures of Daniel Defoe, Gentleman. 
“But Defoe may have been lying?” This was never 
quite flatly asserted. Even his enemy Gildon 
admitted an analogy between the tale of Crusoe and 
the stormy life of Defoe with its frequent shipwrecks 
“ more by land than by sea.”” Gildon admitted this 
implicitly in the title of his pamphlet, “ The Life and 
Strange Surprising Adventures of Mr. D— De F—, of 
London, Hosier, who has lived above fifty-years by 
himself in the Kingdoms of North and South Britain.” 
But the question has always been, 70 what extent are 
we to accept Defoe’s statement that the story is an 
allegory ? Does it agree step by step and in detail 
with the circumstances of Defoe’s life? Or has it but 
a general allegorical resemblance ? 


Hitherto, critics have been content with the 
general resemblance, and have agreed that it would 
be a mistake to accept Defoe's statement too literally, 
to hunt for minute allusions in “ Robinson Crusoe,” 
and search for exact resemblances between incidents 
in the tale and events in the author's life. But this 
at any rate may be safely affirmed, that recent 
discoveries have proved the resemblance to be a 
great deal closer than anyone suspected a few years 
ago. 

Mr. Aitken supplied the key when he announced 
in the Atheneum for August 23rd, 1890, his dis- 
covery that Daniel Defoe was born, not in 1661 (as 
had hitherto been supposed), but earlier, and prob- 
ably in the latter part of the year 1659. The story 
dates Crusoe’s birth September 30th, 1632, or just 
twenty-seven years earlier. Now Mr. Wright, 
Defoe's latest biographer, maintains that if we add 
these twenty-seven years to the date of any event in 
Crusoe’s life we shall have the date of the cor- 
responding event in Defoe’s life. By this simple 
calculation he finds that Crusoe’s running away to 
sea corresponds in time with Defoe's departure from 
the academy at Newington Green; Crusoe’s early 
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Defoe lived at Tooting; Crusoe’s visit to the other 
side of the island with a journey of Defoe’s into 
Scotland; the footprint and the arrival of the 
savages with the threatening letters received by 
Defoe, and the physical assaults made on him after 
the Sacheverell trial; while Friday stands for a 
collaborator who helped Defoe with his work. 


He expressly states in his “ Serious Reflections ” 
that tha story of Friday is historical and true in 
fact. “It is most real that I had .... sucha 
servant, a savage, and afterwards a Christian, and 
that his name was called Friday, and that he was 
ravished from me by force, and died in the hands 
that took him, which I represent by being killed ; 
this is all literally true, and should I enter into 
discoveries many alive can testify them. His other 
conduct and assistance to me also have just refer- 
ences in all their parts to the helps I had from that 
faithful savage in my real solitudes and disasters.” 
It may be added that there are strong grounds for 
believing Defoe to have had about this time 
assistance in his literary work. 


All this is very neatly worked out; but of course 
the really important event in Crusoe’s life is his 
great shipwreck and his long solitude on the island. 
Now of what events in Defoe’s life are these 
symbolical ? 


Well, in the very forefront of his “Serious 
Reflections,” and in connection with his long con- 
finement in the island, Defoe makes Crusoe tell the 
following story :— 

“I have heard of a man that, upon some extraordinary 
disgust which he took at the unsuitable couversation of some 
of his nearest relations, whose society he could not avoid, 
suddenly resolved never to speak any more. He kept his 
resolution most rigorously many years; not all the tears or 
entreaties of his friends—no, not of his wife and children— 
could prevail with him to break his silence. It seems it was 
their ill-behaviour to him, at first, that was the occasion of it; 
for they treated him with provoking language, which frequently 
put him into undecent passions, and urged him to rash replies ; 
and he took this severe way to punish himself for being pro- 
voked, and to punish them for provoking him. But the severity 
was unjustifiable; it ruined his family and broke up his house. 
His wife could not bear it, and after endeavouring, by all the 
ways possible, to alter his rigid silence, went first away from 
him, aud afterwards from herself, turning melancholy and dis- 
tracted. His children separated, some one way and some 
another way; and only one daughter, who loved her father 
above all the rest, kept with him, tended him, talked to him by 
signs, and lived almost dumb like her father near twenty-nine 
years with him; till being very sick, and in a high fever, 
delirious as we call it, or light-headed, he broke his pr sh not 
knowing when he did it, and spoke, though wildly at first. He 
recovered of his illness afterwards, and frequently talked with 
his daughter, but not much, and very seldom to anybody else.” 


I italicise some very important words in the 
above story. Crusoe was wrecked on his island on 
September 30th, 1659, his twenty-seventh birthday. 
We are told that he remained on the island twenty- 
eight years, two months, and nineteen days (compare 
with duration of the man’s silence in the story. 
This puts the date of his departure at December 19th, 
1687. 


Now add twenty-seven years. We find that 
Defoe left his solitude—whatever that may have 
been—on December 19th, 1714. Just at that date, 
as all his biographers record, Defoe was struck down 
by a fit of apoplexy, and lay ill for six weeks. Com- 
pare this again with the story. 


You divine what is coming. Astounding it may 
be, bunt Mr. Wright contends that Defos himself was 
the original of the story: that Defoe, provoked by 
his wife's irritating tongue, made a kind of vow to 
live a life of silence—and kept it for more than 
twenty-eight years! 

So far back as 1859 the egregious Chadwick 
nibbled at this theory in his “ Life and Times of 
Daniel Defoe, with Remarks Digressive and Dis- 
cursive.” The story, he says, “would be very 
applicable” to Defoe himself, and again, “is very 
likely to have been taken from his own life”; but 











at this point Chadwick maunders off with the 
remark that “perhaps the domestic fireside of the 
poet or book-writer is not the place we should go to 
in search of domestic happiness.” Perhaps not; but 
Chadwick, tally-hoing after domestic happiness, 
misses the scent. Mr. Wright sticks to the scent 
and rides boldly ; but is he after the real fox? And 
will he be cunning enough to overtake Defoe? For 
my part I don't believe that he will. But the 
chase, at its present stage, you must admit to be 
interesting. 


(Parenthetically, I desire to correct a misprint in 
my last week’s causerie. Where the printer made 
me speak of Spenser as luxuriating in “carnal 
beauties of speech,” I had written “casual.” I hear 
there are prophets about who profess to interpret 
character from hand-writing. I sincerely trust the 
printer of this journal is not one.) 

A. T. Q. C. 








REVIEWS. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A VIRGINIAN IN THE MEXxIcan, INDIAN, 
AND Civit Wars. By General Dabney Maury. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

Personal Memoirs or U. 8. Grant. New edition. (Same 
publishers.) 


\ JE do not propose to review the new edition, 
\ which is compact and cheap, of General Grant’s 
One might as well review ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe.” But the temptation of linking together 
these two books was too much for us. They are 
typical. They show pretty clearly how and why 
the North won, and why the old-fashioned English 
ruling class would have preferred to see the South 
win. There was very little in common between 
General Grant and the ordinary English general or 
English country gentleman. He carried on the 
secular traditions of Puritanism, and carried them 
to a victory more sweeping and permanent than 
Cromwell's. For the Southern Cavaliers there was 
to be in due time a sober drab-coloured industrial 
reawakening, but no Restoration. The sons of the 
Puritan middle classes, rather than the sons of the 
Anglicans who had ruled, and still to a large extent 
rule in the old Little England, were to dominate the 
continent which already contained a majority of 
the English-speaking race, and must in the future 
be the greatest field for English development. 
General Grant's simplicity and seriousness are typical 
of the winning side. 

On the other hand General Maury, though not 
a man of exceptional ability as Grant was, is a good 
type of the Southern soldier gentleman. We learn 
little from him of strategy or even of tactics, and 
less of policy. He does not seem to have had any 
high development, either of the political or business 
instinct. He was primarily a sportsman and a good 
fellow, and he takes a fox-hunter's view of the 
campaign. Indeed, there is scarcely a sentiment in 
his recollections which the average English Tory 
country gentleman would not thoroughly approve 
of. He came of an old family of Virginia, who had 
been more than a century settled in that Fredericks 
burg region, which had given to the State Marshall, 
Washington, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, and the 
Lees. The favoured families formed a leisured class, 
who were perhaps essential for the founding and 
secure settling of the republic, just as their English 
compeers did a necessary work before England was 
ready for democracy. It is curious to speculate 
whether the decay of Southern statesmanship since 
the war has not been a consequence of depriving the 
ruling class of their means of leisure. General 
Maury’s father had a distinguished career in the 
United States navy, and the lad was trained in the 
best Virginian traditions. Through the mists of the 
intervening years he looks back with a pardonable 
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pride on the old social state. Here, for instance, is a 
delightful sentence. The Princess Achille Murat 
was the daughter of Colonel Byrd Willis, the noted 
wit of Fredericksburg. “She was,” says General 
Maury, “an ornament of the Court of the third 
Emperor, and was always the invited guest of the 
fashionable watering-places of Virginia.” 

There was nothing, of course, either cruel or 
irreligious in the character of those Virginian slave- 
owners. Our author's grandfather manumitted his 
slaves, and had one of them trained for the law. 
He became a judge in Liberia. One need not speak 
of the record of President Monroe and of Henry Clay. 
The State came near abolishing slavery by its own 
vote; but, as Grant points out, new inventions made 
the institution more profitable, and therefore less 
easily abolished. ‘“ The cotton-gin probably had 
much to do with the justification of slavery.” Then 
came, as was natural and inevitable, the resentment 
of an old governing class against outside interfer- 
ence. “The fact is"—to quote Grant again—“ the 
Southern slave-owners believed that, in some way, 
the ownership of slaves conferred a sort of patent of 
nobility—a right to govern independent of the 
interest or wisbes of those who did not hold such 
property.” We might not have abolished the Corn 
Laws without having to put down an attempt at 
secession if England had been a federal republic. 
But in personal intercourse with the black, the 
Southern was often more courteous and kindly than 
the Northern, for which also we may find home 
parallels. When the war was over, and Maury 
returned to Fredericksburg, he was in the stage 
coach with a Federal major. The stage-agent tried 
to get a seat for a respectable negress. “*‘ No, 
indeed!’ said Mrs. Major: ‘no nigger-woman shall 
sit by me.’ ‘I will be d—d if she shall sit by me!’ 
said the manly major. ‘Come and sit in by me, old 
woman,’ said I; ‘ I've been riding by such as you for 
nearly forty years, and it’s too late for me to put on 
airs now.'"’ The incident explains a good deal. 
Possibly, even if they could have enforced their 
order, the Confederates would not have declared 
medicine contraband of war. We may note that 
the Church, to General Maury, always means the 
Anglican Church. He seems to have been as much 
attached to the prayer-book as any retired English 
general. Men of this stamp fought during the war 
in family fashion. “One of our Virginia regiments 
was known as ‘the Berkeley Regiment’ because the 
colonel, the lieutenant-colonel, the major, and the 
adjutant were all Berkeleys, akin to each other.” 

Maury had more military training than most of 
them, for he had been at West Point with Jackson 
and McClellan, was through the Mexican War, and 
had again been an instructor at West Point before 
the Civil War. But, though a dashing cavalry 
officer, he does not seem to have developed the higher 
qualities of a commander, and had the good grace to 
recognise the absurdity of his being the superior 
officer of a man of genius like Forrest. He tells us 
little that is really fresh of strictly military history, 
though, in the trans-Mississippi campaign, under 
Van Dorn, in the defence of Vicksburg, and in com- 
mand at Mobile, he had interesting experiences. The 
chief value of the book is in its anecdotes and inci- 
dents. Many of the best of these concern game and 
dogs, rather than men, for General Maury is a great 
hunter. One dog story is good enough for our con- 
temporary the Spectator. His favourite dog, Toots, 
had his mouth on every kind of game that ever wore 
fur or feathers. He had as much sense as many men, 
and more principle. One day he was bitten by a 
rattlesnake. Maury burned the place with gun- 
powder, and carried him as quickly as he could toa 
doctor. Toots had never seen him before, but allowed 
him to cut away the flesh and burn him with caustic. 
Some months after this he got bitten on the same 
foot while his master was away. He went by him- 


self to the same doctor, and, sitting on his haunches, 
held up the foot for the doctor's inspection and 
treatment. 












A SAILOR-PRINCE. 


Prince HENRY THE NAVIGATOR, THE HERO OF PORTUGAL 

AND Mopern Discovery. By C. Raymond Beazley, 

(“ Heroes of the Nations” Series.) New York and London: 

Putnam’s Sons. 

Tue Life of Prince Henry the Navigator is one that 
cannot but be most interesting to Englishmen. It is 
the story of the birth of modern navigation and 
geography; and, though the weakly infant was 
nurtured and fostered on a foreign soil, under a 
foreign flag, the nurse was closely related to the 
English throne—Prince Henry of Portugal was first 
cousin to the victor of Agincourt, We are thus glad 
to welcome the capital little volume in which Mr. 
Beazley gives the story of Prince Henry’s life and 
work, preceded by an interesting account of ancient 
and medieval geography. Probably what will first 
strike the reader, whose notions of primitive geo- 
graphy are derived from some extraordinary things 
—called maps by courtesy—which he has seen in the 
British Museum, is the remarkable accuracy of the 
fourteenth century Portolani—charts, rather than 
maps, designed for the guidance of seamen, which, 
so far as the Mediterranean is concerned, show a 
knowledge of the coast-line and of relative bearings 
and distances far beyond what could have been 
expected. One of these, “ the Florentine map of 1351, 
called the Laurentian Portolano, is to all appearance 
a record of the actual discoveries of 1341 and 1346, 
and a wonderful triumph of guess-work, if it is 
nothing better.” We think it is something better. 
We can trace on it the gradual change from certain 
knowledge to vague information ; when information 
stops, the chart ends. The coast-line of the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Sea is given with remarkable 
accuracy ; the coast of Africa as far as Cape Bojador, 
the coast of Spain, France, and Denmark, and of 
England is also correct. Scotland and Ireland are 
in their proper places, but the indication is inexact. 
So also is the Baltic, the bearing of which is alto- 
gether wrong. But ships had certainly traded to 
the Baltic long before this date, and, before the 
traders, the vikings had known something about it. 
They had not, however, charted it with the care the 
southern mariners had devoted to the Mediterranean, 
and the result is thus far inferior. Similarly, the 
Caspian, which was certainly known, appears in its 
right position, but correct neither in size nor bear- 
ing. The Red Sea is accurately laid down; the 
Persian Gulf is less accurate, so that Arabia is 
miserably dwarfed; and beyond that the coast 
becomes very fanciful. 

This detail leads necessarily to the suggestion that 
the gradation of accuracy follows the gradation of 
knowledge and opportunity ; and that when we find 
the Gulf of Guinea laid down, absolutely correct in 
the bearing of the coast, though in size much exag- 
gerated, the compiler of the chart was working on 
some definite information, but that his information 
became less definite as he went further south. 
The presumption, as it appears to us, is that voyages 
along the coast of Africa had been pushed much 
further to the south than we have any record of ; 
that the north coast line of the Gulf of Guinea was 
laid down by actual observation, but that what lies 
further to the south was laid down from the tradi- 
tions of the natives. 

But later charts do not show the same advanced 
knowledge, and we may accept this delineation of 
the Laurentian Portolano of 1351 as the high-water 
mark of geographical discovery ninety years later, 
when, in 1441, Prince Henry of Portugal began that 
series of voyages which, continued after his death 
in 1460, ended only in the discovery of the Cape of 
Storms in 1486 and the passage to the East Indies by 
Vasco da Gama, in 1497. In his detailed account of 
these voyages, of the life, the achievements and the 
studies of Prince Henry, Mr. Beazley has given a 
fitting history of the career of a great and good 
man, one to whom—more than to many included in 
the series—the title, “Hero of the Nation,” is pecu- 
liarly applicable. 
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PRIMOGENITURE. 


PRIMOGENITURE: A SHorT History OF 1ts DEVELOPMENT 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES, AND ITS PRACTICAL EFFECTS. 
By Evelyn Cecil. London: John Murray. 


Mr. Cecit has chosen an interesting subject for 
his essay, and has evidently applied himself to the 
collection of facts with much industry. But he is 
not free from the tendency to exaggeration which 
writers of monographs—especially monographs on 
primogeniture—seldom escape. The day has long 
gone by when sane people became excited about the 
abolition of primogeniture, and even the peers who, 
at the instigation of their family solicitors, vote 
down the reforms proposed by the Chancellor, have 
perhaps an inkling that they would not necessarily 
be sending their children to the poor-house if they 
abolished the present law of intestate succession to 
real property. Whether we ought to compel the 
division of all estates, real and personal, as under 
the Code Napoleon, is a big question; but then, in 
England, hardly anyone is on the side of compulsory 
division. Whether primogeniture is so theoretically 
desirable that we ought to make it compulsory, 
would be a big question, if we could get anyone— 
even Lord Salisbury—to argue in the affirmative. 
But the change proposed by successive Chancellors 
would be a very small change, which would mainly 
affect humble owners of small freeholds, for whom 
the lordly custom of descent to the eldest son was 
scarcely intended. In Ireland, a Conservative 
Government, when small freeholds came to be set 
up under the Land Purchase Acts, made them 
descend like personalty in case of intestacy. The 
notion of primogeniture, instead of being part of 
the jus gentium, applicable to all men, or of the 


jus nature, part of the nature of things, is practic- 


ally confined to a small class of decreasing power 
and importance—the English and Scotch landed 
gentry. 

Mr. Cecil tries to give a wider basis to the 
structure by dragging in all sorts of inheritance. 
No doubt a certain respect is commonly felt for the 
first-born, as among the Jews; but to say that the 
custom prevailing in parts of the East of descent to 
the eldest surviving male is a form of primogeniture, 
is an abuse of words. Adopt such a useof language, 
and the term can be applied to any law or custom 
which allows a single successor to property which 
it is inconvenient to divide to be selected either by 
the father or by the tribe. Mr. Cecil does indeed, 
following M. de Coulanges, find in “the existence 
of the Italian gens a possible nebulosity of primo- 
geniture.” One might have thought that “ nebu- 
losity"’ was undesirable and unnecessary in the 
region of contingent remainders. Mr. Cecil is quite 
at a loss to understand how great families were 
maintained at Rome without primogeniture, and 
Professor Ihne has suggested to him that it was 
partly by lending money at usury, and partly by 
the continual holding of public offices. There are 
examples of the same sort of thing nearer home. 
Many of the cases which Mr. Cecil gives of primo- 
geniture are so far afield that we almost expected 
him to quote the form of succession in ancient 
Egypt, and to find in succession in the female line 
an argumcnt for descent in tail male. In dealing 
with England he buries away in footnotes the two 
forms of landed property most commonly held by 
the middle classes. Considering how big a place 
copyhold once occupied in our land system, it is 
hardly enough to say in a note that primogeniture 
holds in copyhold unless there is a custom to the 
contrary. The essential fact is that on most manors 
there is a custom to the contrary. Leasehold pro- 
perty, which is landed property, though not real 
estate, is also free from primogeniture in case of 
intestacy, and Mr. Cecil would find, we fancy, that 
the aggregate value of unentailed leaseholds would 
exceed the aggregate value of unentailed freeholds. 

Mr. Cecil is probably right in thinking that the 
Settled Land Acts will give a longer life to the 








system of entails, which is now generally used rather 
to prevent dissipation of the corpus than from any 
special love of the first-born. Now that settled 
land can be alienated with such ease, while the 
purchase money is preserved, there is not the 
same public interest to induce us to prevent 
long settlements, while the fall in agricultural 
prices has removed the feeling of jealousy on the 
part of younger sons. While compulsory primo- 
geniture in the case of intestate succession is an 
anachronism, and must soon be abolished, the 
system of entailing undivided estates subject to 
charges will be superseded for economic rather than 
political reasons. 

In some cases Mr. Cecil is scarcely up to date 
enough in his information. For instance, in Jersey, 
the entails and other devices to prevent morcelle- 
ment have been more injuriously successful than he 
supposes. The fifty-acre farm, which used to sur- 
round the homestead of the Jersey peasant pro- 
prietor, has too often been let at £10 an acre to a 
Norman farmer employing Breton labourers at star- 
vation wages. The peasant proprietor becomes a 
gentleman-at-large and does nothing. In Guernsey, 
on the other hand, where morcellement has not been 
prevented, the small size of the holdings compels the 
farmers to go in for glass cultivation, and thus a 
less fertile and less favourably situated island yields 
a crop even more valuable than new potatoes. But 
we will admit that there are few countries where 
subdivision could safely be allowed to go so far as in 
the Channel Islands. 


AN AMERICAN POET. 


Poems. By John B. Tabb. London: John Lane. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. 


Ir is a great pleasure to read Mr. Tabb’s book— 
the first volume of verse with a distinct note that 
has come from the United States for a considerable 
time. Delicacy, firmness of touch, power of expres- 
sion and artistic workmanship, are the character- 
istics of Mr. Tabb’s manner; and the revelation of 
beauty and importance in things commonly re- 
garded as of slight significance is the essence of 
his work. All the pieces are short, many of them 
quatrains, and very few of them even on a first 
perusal fall flat. The simplicity and sweetness of 
“Fern Song” commend it for quotation: 


* Dance to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
And spread out your palms again, 
And say, ‘Tho’ the sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had Jaboured, alas! in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the Rain.’ 
Then laugh and upturn 
All your fronds, little Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the Rain.” 


In a graver and even more exquisite manner is “ The 
Playmates ”— 


“Who are thy playmates, boy ? 
‘My favourite is Joy, 
Who brings with him his sister Peace to stay 
The livelong day. 
I love them both; but he 
Is most to me.’ 


And where thy playmates, now, 

O man of sober brow ? 

‘Alas! dear Joy, the merrier, is dead. 
But I have wed 

Peace; and our babe, a boy, 
New-born, is Joy!’” 


These are but slight tastes of Mr. Tabb’s admirable 
quality ; it would require more than a dozen pieces 
to sample him properly. He has a series of religious 
poems which cannot fail of a fit audience, and a 
number of good sonnets. He reminds us of Emily 
Dickinson with less passion but more art. 
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THE MAKING OF ENGLAND. 

A Snort History or tHe Eneuisn Propie. By J. R. 
Green, M.A. Illustrated Edition. Edited by Mrs. J. R. 
Green and Miss Kate Norgate. Vols. ILI. and IV. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

THIs monumental work is now complete; unsur- 

passed as a pictorial illustration of English history, 

unique as an apt memorial to a gifted husband from 

a gifted wife. The excellence of its later decorations 

is sustained through greater obstacles than beset 

its earlier half. Where materials were scanty and 
unfamiliar, the selective task was easy; in pro- 
portion as costumes, implements, personages, had 
been already reproduced and popularised, it became 
difficult to enrich the pages with delineations at 
once appropriate and novel. Nor can it be denied 
that these last two volumes cover the less effective 
portion of the Short History. From its commence- 
ment to the death of Elizabeth it takes rank as a 
great original work; thenceforward it is a skilful 
compendium merely. Its inspiration flowed from 
sympathy with popular growth, and with extinction 
of the people as a factor in political architecture the 
live coal from the altar lost something of its light 
and heat; we have never again such episodes as the 

English Towns, the Peasant Revolt, the New Learn- 

ing. It was not possible to make the Stuarts 

picturesque; petty in their vices and their virtues 
as the Tudors were Titanic, they drag down all their 
surroundings. It was inevitable, too, that in the 

Revolution pages the author should frequently 

challenge comparison with Macaulay; and, though 

in dealing with such movements as the rise of inde- 
pendency and the settlement of New England, as 
well as in the pithy, pregnant sentences which 
crystallise an epoch in an epigram-—‘ England be- 
came the people of « book, and that book the Bible ;” 

“Modern England began with the triumph of 

Naseby;"” “the poem of Milton was the epitaph 

of a fallen cause "—Mr. Green is still without a rival ; 

yet in dramatic presentment of events and persons 

—of the Five Members, of Strafford’s trial, of Milton, 

Bunyan, Charles II., William I1\I.--he is impar con- 

gressus Achilli, 

Nor could Macaulay's self have ennobled the 
reign of the earlier Georges: the first, “a gentleman 
usher, whose one care was to get money for his 
favourites and himself;” the second, “a drill ser- 
geant, who believed himself master of his realm 
while he repeated the lesson which he had learnt 
from his wife and which his wife had learnt from 
the Minister.” The one man who soared above 
the degraded level of prudent, cynical, well-bred 
selfishness, on which strutted the Bolingbrokes, 
Walpoles, Chesterfields of that odious time, was the 
great Lord Chatham. To compare Green's character 
of him with Brougham’s is to note the difference 
between the historian and the journalist. Nor has 
the book anything more characteristic than Green's 
abstract of the revolutions in which the Great Com- 
moner’s far-seeing statesmanship culminated : “ with 
Rossbach began the re-creation of Germany; with 
Plassey the influence of Europe on the nations of the 
East; with the Heights of Abraham the history of 
the United States.” The century which follows is 
taken in a breathless gallop: the younger Pitt, the 
invention of machinery, the American revolt, the 
struggle with Napoleon, Catholic emancipation, 
Chartism, Parliamentary reform, the railway system, 
succeed one another in a hot haste which affords 
a single sentence to the Gagging Acts, a single line 
to the mutiny at the Nore, a page to the union with 
Ireland, a page to the Berlin Decrees; Lord Castle- 
reagh is summarised into “an Irish peer who, after 
taking a chief part in the Union, had been raised by 
the Duke of Portland to the post of Secretary of 
War;” and the closing chapter, from Wellington 
and Waterloo to Disraeli and Gladstone, is little 
more than a catalogue of names. 

Of the illustrations in these later volumes the 
most arresting are unquestionably the portraits. 
Some of these, as Faithorne’s Milton, George Herbert, 








Wentworth, Falkland, Locke, Harvey, Dryden, Addi- 
son, Swift, Johnson, Washington, Nelson, are familiar 
to everyone, and perhaps need not have been re- 
produced. The introduction of some amongst the 
foreigners — Gustavus, Richelieu, d'Estrades, de 
Lionne, Mazarin, Condé, De Witt—is hardly justified 
by their relations to England ; we should have been 
glad to replace some of these by Argyll, Leighton, 
Handel, Ray, Wren, Burnet, Montague, Somers, 
Wilkes, Dundas, Collingwood. Everyone will be 
grateful for the fine heads of Eliot, Pym, Hooker, 
Taylor, Baxter, in the one volume; of Pepys, the 
Marlboroughs, Adam Smith, in the cther. Charac- 
ter stands revealed in Loyola, Hampden, Halifax, 
William III., Peterborough, Harley, Walpole, Howard, 
Penn, Franklin, Hannab More ; is curiously belied in 
Jeffreys, Bolingbroke, Dundee, Sunderland, Whit- 
field, Wolfe. Among the noblest heads of recent 
times are Warren Hastings, Rodney, Curran; the 
handsomest is Lord Melbourne, the most interesting 
the young Napoleon. Of Grattan, Canning, O'Con- 
nell, we have seen finer portraits ; Lord John Russel] 
is flattered; Boehm’s Disraeli, with its throttling 
collar and foolish primrose bunch, is unkind by com- 
parison with the vivid counterfeit of Gladstone. 
There remains besides a splendid range of drawings ; 
buildings, monuments, costumes domestic and official, 
facsimiles, medals, municipal insignia; ranking the 
two volumes, as a gallery of national development, 
altogether in a line with those which went before. 


A BYWAY OF LEARNING. 

A SuHorr History or Syriac Literature. By the late 
William Wright, LL.D., Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. London: Adam & Charles Black. 

THE great value of the late Dr. Wright's article on 

“Syriac Literature” in the “Encyclopedia Bri- 

tannica” met with a speedy and general recognition. 

Marked by the accuracy and, within the limits laid 

down, the fulness of treatment which were charac- 

teristic of that learned scholar’s work, it satisfied a 

long-felt want. What students of a literature so 

extensive, and still in large part unedited, most 
needed was there found-—a trustworthy account of 
the Syriac writers and their works. More than this it 
could not, owing to the limitations of space necessarily 
imposed upon the author, supply; and thus, while as 
a guide to the literature it was beyond criticiem, 4 
history it neither was nor purported to be. Under 
the above title this article, without essential modi- 
fication, has now been separately published ; refer- 
ences to works discovered and editions published 
during the past seven years, and an excellent index, 
constitute the fresh features of the re-issue. The 
appearance of the volume is opportune, for of late 
the study of Syriac has been on the increase, espe- 
cially among serious students of Church history, 
who are recognising the great historical importance 
of much of this literature. To all such students the 
volume before us has, if it needs it, our unqualified 
recommendation. But in the interests of another 
and larger class of readers we must add a warning. 

The title might reasonably lead them to expect, 

among other things, an account of the general 

characteristics of the literature, its relation to the 
times out of which it grew, and the influence it 
exercised : in this case they are likely to experience 
considerable disappointment. Valuable suggestions, 
it is true, on the topics in question are offered ; but 
they are so buried in a mass of detail, interesting 
only to specialists, and from which the index will not 
help anyone to extricate them, that it will be diffi- 
cult for a reader, not already familiar with the 
subject, to carry away any clear impression of the 
part played by Syriac literature in the general 
growth and diffusion of culture: this will still be 
most easily gained by a perusal of the relevant chap- 
ters in Renan’s History of the Semitic Languages. 

In quantity the Syriac is not greatly inferior to 
the sister literatures of the Hebrews and Jews and 
the Arabs; yet, unlike them, it contains no work of 
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the first or even of the second rank, scarcely a name 
and certainly no single work known to others than 
theological or Oriental scholars. It is, as Dr. Wright 
frankly admits, unattractive. The Syrian authors 
are painstaking chroniclers, laborious grammarians, 
voluminous hymn-writers ; controversialists, sermon- 
makers, commentators, and expositors; but even as 
such—and it is only just to remember that in other 
countries during this period writers were of the same 
character-—they seldom rise above mediocrity. Hence 
it is that the most significant feature of Syriac 
literature is its translations: with a translation— 
that of the Bible—the extant literature opens; of 
translations, especially from the Greek, in its entirety 
it largely consists. From these translations the 
greater part of the native literature is directly deriv- 
ative—for the study of the Greek philosophical and 
dogmatic writings failed to beget speculative origin- 
ality—and through these translations Syria exercised 
that wider influence which still lends to the history 
of its literature some elements of general interest. 
Thus, it was to Syriac translations that the Arabs 
owed most of that knowledge of Greek philosophy, 
medicine, and mathematics which contributed much 
to the richly diversified literary activity under the 
Abbasides in the East and of the Moors in Spain; 
and from these, directly or indirectly, received the 
stimulus to those prolonged grammatical and lexi- 
cographical studies in which no people has shown 
greater zeal. Again, with its translations of Indian 
tales, Syriac formed one of those channels—too little 
studied—-by which at different times the influence 
of the East spread westwards, and in the hands of the 
Nestorians it became the literary medium of Christi- 
anity to far countries—to India, for instance, where 
ancient Syriac churches exist to the present day, or 
to China as the famous bilingual inscription testifies. 

Influential through its translations, Syriac is 
singularly sterile in potent native literature. If we 
inquire into the cause of this, we may find it stated 
in the sentence quoted (p. 2) by Dr. Wright from 
Renan :—“ The characteristic of the Syrians is a 
certain mediocrity”; or, if we would push the 
inquiry further, the racial limitations of the Semites, 
combined with the circumstances under which Syriac 
literature in particular arose, offer at least a partial 
explanation. Renan long since remarked boldly, as 
was his wont, but with substantial truth, that it is 
alone by their faculty for religion that the Semites 
ever acquired universal significance. This is illus- 
trated in their literatures; with one notable ex- 
ception. All Semitic works which have become 
widely known and influential are religious ; the one 
exception is the “ Arabian Nights,” and these famous 
tales are anything but a pure Arabian product. 
But even within the realm of religion the Semitic 
genius is limited ; for in speculation it has shown 
no originality and but little activity. This being 
so, even if the characteristic Semitic faculties had 
lain dormant within the Syrians, the circumstances 
under which they wrote were not such as to arouse 
them. Apart from unimportant later writings, with 
which Dr. Wright's book does not deal, the extant 
literature covers the period between the second and 
thirteenth centuries of our era. The series of native 
writers opens—ominously as it proved—with the 
heretical Bardesanes ; but beyond his writings, the 
translations of the Bible, and some apocryphal 
works, no Syriac literature is earlier than the fourth 
century—the period of efflorescence lying between 
the fourth and eighth centuries. In a word, then, 
Syriac literature, which is wholly Christian, is the 
product of the period of doctrinal elaboration and 
of ecclesiastical organisation. But while within the 
Church the Greek genius, finding in the facts of the 
Christian revelation fresh material for the specula- 
tion it loved, or the Latin genius recognising in the 
Church possibilities of an organisation more stable, 
effective, and magnificent than that of the Empire, 
produced an Origen, an Athanasius, and an 
Augustine, the Semitic genius—without faculty for 
philosophy or enthusiasm for organisation, and only 





powerful when seizing intuitionally fundamental 
religious truths, and, at the prompting of these, 
embodying itself in speech and action—failed to 
gain from the circumstances of the time any inspira- 
tion which could lend to the writings of Syria 
lasting intrinsic worth. 

Only then by such of its more general aspects, 
as these to which we have drawn attention, is Syriac 
literature likely to win the interest of the cultured 
man who is not a specialist; but for him Dr. 
Wright's work—-since it fails, as much in its present 
as in its original form, to present these aspects— 
cannot be intended ; or, if it is, it deserves to fail of 
its purpose. Now that we have a handbook, un- 
interesting though it be, to this unattractive Syriac 
literature, the question arises—it must often have 
arisen before—how much longer are we to look in 
vain for a history of the brilliant and far more 
influential literature of the Arabs? When that 
book comes to be written, it will have no excuse for 
the dulness which, as being in this case almost in- 
evitable, can be explained, and ought at all events to 
be endured for the sake of the scientific interests 
involved. 





FICTION. 


Bog-MyRTLE AND Peart. Tales chiefly of Galloway. 
S. R. Crockett. London: Bliss, Sands & Foster. 

Eve's Ransom. By George Gissing. London: 
& Bullen. 
THe New Moon. By C. E. Raimond. 
London : William Heinemann. 
Lorp GOLTHO, AN APOSTLE OF WHITENESS. By Mrs. 
Paul King. In 3 vols, London: Hutchinson & Com. 
pany. 

DANOVITCH, AND OTHER Srories. By Walter B. Harris. 
London and Edinburgh: William Blackwood & Sons. 


Mr. CROCKETT’S new volume will sustain his repu- 
tation in the eyes even of his most critical readers. 
Indeed, we are not sure if some of the stories in 
“Bog-Myrtle and Peat” are not, in their way, 
superior to most of the work we have as yet had 
from his hand. “Saint Lucy of the Eyes” is, for 
example, a romantic story that comes very near to 
artistic perfection. There is an echo of Stevenson in 
it, it is true, but there is enough originality to give 
the tale character of its own. It is all about a Scotch 
tutor, who, when travelling in Italy in charge of a 
pupil, meets a wonderful Russian countess a year or 
two older than himself, and succumbs to her fascin- 
ations. This incident is obvious enough. It is the 
way in which it is treated that gives to the little 
tale an air of real distinction, and makes the reader 
enjoy it as though it were compounded of chapters 
from “ An Inland Voyage” and from “The House on 
the Links.” The same may be said of “ A Cry Across 
the Black Water.” It is only the old tale of the 
faithless lover, who woos and who rides away—a 
tale old as the hills, truly, but told here with a 
mingled tenderness and spirit that makes it seem 
something altogether new. We confess to a preju- 
dice against those who have come into the field as 
delineators of Scotch life, since Mr. Barrie first made 
that field his own. But, whatever may be the case 
with other writers of this. school, Mr. Crockett dis- 
arms our hostility. He has methods of his own 
which are delightful, and a spirit of his own, the 
gentleness and purity of which go far towards 
redeeming the fiction of the day from the reproach 
it justly bears. “ Bog-Myrtle and Peat” is excellent 
from cover to cover, and will certainly increase the 
number of Mr. Crockett’s admirers. 

Mr. George Gissing is always an interesting, as 
well as a forcible, writer, and occasionally he rises 
to a height of merit such as comparatively few 
novelists of the day attain. The prevailing char- 
acteristic of his work is its realism—a genuine 
realism, very different from that which pervades 
the auctioneers’-catalogue school of fiction. His 
fault, if we are to account it to him as a fault, 
is his determined and inveterate pessimism, There 
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is more than sufficient misery in the world to 
justify the pessimist, but even he who takes the 
most sombre view of life as it is might occa- 
sionally admit, without violating the truth, that 
there is sunshine as well as shadow in our 
daily life, and that human nature is not wholly 
and irredeemably bad. Unfortunately, Mr. Gissing 
hardly seems to take this view, and in “Eve's 
Ransom” he gives us another powerful picture in 
which, once more, we see the grim irony of fate, and 
have to recognise the fact that virtue is its own 
reward. Apart from this drawback, the story is 
excellent, admirably told, full of life and interest, 
and extraordinarily true to the scenes and characters 
it describes. Its main theme is the successful attempt 
of a quixotic young man to save a girl who seems in 
danger of “going wrong.” Eve is only a London 
shop-girl, and Hilliard, who saves her, is a draughts- 
man in some engineering works, who, having unex- 
pectedly come into the possession of a few hundred 
pounds, determines to take a holiday whilst the 
money lasts, and to see life under more favourable 
conditions than those of the Black Country, where 
he has hitherto lived. He had formed a romantic 
attachment to Eve from having seen her photograph 
in his country lodgings, and when he goes to London 
he looks her out. He finds her involved in a love 
affair with a married man, and apparently on the 
point of eloping with him. He makes it his business to 
save her from the man’s clutches, and very interesting 
is the narrative of his success. His romantic attach- 
ment to the photograph deepens into a real love for 
the woman, and she, after many difficulties and 
delays, admits at last that his affection is returned. 
The money he had meant to spend on his own enjoy- 
ment is mainly employed in releasing her from her 
debts to her would-be seducer, and in securing for 
her a home and occupation in her native Black 
Country, to which she and Hilliard return. And 
then, when the wedding-day is almost in sight, and 
nothing remains but to ring down the curtain upon 
the conventional happy ending, Eve jilts her lover 
and deliverer, and marries one of his friends, whose 
only superiority consists in his greater command of 
money. It is a depressing and disappointing end to 
a story which in its earlier chapters is brighter than 
most of Mr. Gissing’s novels, and we cannot but think 
that for once he might have spared us his inevitable 
pessimism. Yet he has written a tale which is un- 
questionably worth reading. 

“The New Moon,” which is the latest volume of 
the “ Pioneer” Series, is a study in the morbid that, 
to be frank, has very little to commend it to readers 
of sense. It is the story of a London doctor who 
has a tiresome fool for a wife, and whose life is 
made miserable by the superstitions of this lady. 
She is addicted to the soothsaying of professional 
fortune-tellers; she is superstitious about “strangers” 
in her tea or the air. She nearly has a fit when her 
husband helps her to salt; and, above all, she is 
convinced that to see the new moon through glass is 
a certain portent of death. Dr. Monroe bears with 
the ridiculous fads of this wretched creature with 
exemplary patience—outwardly, at least. But he 
consoles himself for the atmosphere of idiotic super- 
stition which he has to breathe at home by making 
platonic love to the grand-daughter of one of 
his patients. He and this young lady indulge in 
interminable discussions, apparently designed to 
convince the reader, though he needs no convincing, 
of the platonic character of their relations. Then 
the wife falls ill, and for an instant there darts 
through Dr. Monroe’s mind the thought that he has 
only to abstain from administering to her certain 
remedies in order to ensure her death and his own 
release. Matters are aggravated, so far as Mrs. 
Monroe is concerned, by the fact that twice in succes- 
sion she sees the new moon through glass. In order 
to save her life he takes her to Switzerland, and 
thither he is followed by his old patient and her 
grand-daughter. They live in the opposite wing of 
the hotel from that which the doctor occupies, 











and the young lady’s window is directly opposite 
to that of the Monroes. The platonic love-making 
goes on merrily, despite the presence of an obnoxious 
cousin of the lady’s, who openly aspires to her hand. 
One day Dorothy, the object of the doctor's affec. 
tion, arranges to signal to him if she can see him 
that evening for a quiet conversation. The signal is 
to be a lighted lamp hung from her window. Mrs. 
Monroe sees it, and, in defiance of the laws of 
nature, insists that it is the new moon, though that 
luminary is not due for a week at least, and that 
having beheld it for a third time through glass 
her doom is sealed. She insists upon this fact so 
strongly that her husband sees that she is in 
real danger of verifying her own prediction. In 
his despair he goes over to Dorothy and begs her 
to come to his wife’s room and explain about the 
hanging out of the lamp, justifying her act on 
the plea of a local illumination. Dorothy consents, 
arrives in the room of the apparently dying woman, 
and tells her tale, which Mrs. Monroe refuses to 
believe. Then, whilst the three are closeted together 
fire breaks out in that part of the hotel, and the 
unfortunate Dorothy is burnt to death. This, in 
bare outline, is the tale of “The New Moon.” It 
is not, as the reader will perceive, a tale which 
tends to edification, nor is it a tale which is re- 
deemed by any brilliancy of style or force of passion. 
It is, in short, a mediocre specimen of that morbid 
class in fiction of which far too much is being poured 
upon the market nowadays. 

We must do “Lord Goltho” the credit of saying 
that it is an extremely amusing book ; but whether 
the amusement which the reader derives from it is 
that which the author meant him to enjoy is open to 
question. It is a relief, however, for the reviewer to 
turn from the pathological studies and problem- 
plays of current fiction, and to find himself suddenly 
plunged into a world which is as like that of every- 
day-life as is the harlequinade of a pantomime. 
We do not say that everybody is a clown or a 
harlequin in “ Lord Goltho.” There is at least one 
character in the book whose abnormal common- 
sense and extreme propriety of demeanour go very 
near to making him a prig and a bore. But apart 
from this gentleman—Dr. Robert Stevens by name 
—there is not a character in the story who does not 
seem to have jumped straight off the Christmas 
stage at Drury Lane. There is Lord Goltho himself, 
who is an unmistakable reproduction of the late 
lamented Mr. Stiggins, and whose title is the only 
thing that suggests that he is not the veritable 
spook of that immortal person. He is a great and 
good man, who dresses in shiny broadcloth, seizes 
the opportunity when visiting the house of a friend 
of exchanging his own well-worn “gamp” for the 
new silk umbrella of his host (who conducts prayer- 
meetings in the East End), until, in a moment of 
apostolic fervour, he pays attentions to the fair 
fiancée of a costermonger, which that gentleman 
resents with greater vigour than the British noble- 
man can have relished. Lord Goltho is, in short, 
the meanest and most melodramatic of stage- 
hypocrites, and it is only the touch of humour 
which has caused the author to raise him to the 
peerage that makes him endurable. Then there is 
his son Felix, aged six years and a half, who is even 
more remarkable than his estimable parent. This 
little wretch has the features of a cherub, the voice 
of an angel—he makes everybody weep when he 
sings the hymns taught him by his father — the 
temper of a devil, and the avaricious cunning of a 
Houndsditch Jew. He is, besides, the most pre- 
cocious of boys, for ere he has completed his seventh 
year he has become the private secretary of his 
father, and in that capacity has surreptitiously pur- 
loined a letter incriminating his parent, and has 
forthwith sold it to that parent's enemy for the 
sum of ten shillings. This angelic youth, it should 
be noted, obstinately refuses to sing his hymns and 
draw tears from the eyes of the worldlings, unless 
he is paid for doing so. Lord Goltho seemed to us 
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to be unique until we had made the acquaintance of 
his heir. It is hardly necessary to dip further into 
the contents of these volumes. They are written 
with dash and fluency, and with an imperturbable 
flow of high spirits that seems to show that the 
author had no suspicion of what she was doing when 
she wrote. Of the plot of this extraordinary story 
we might say a greatdeal. It is almost as wonderful 
as the characters; but our readers must go to the 
book itself. Their sense of humour must be sadly 
blunted if they do not laugh from the first chapter 
to the last. 

Mr. Walter Harris, who is already favourably 
known by his account of his journey through Yemen, 
has manifestly embodied some of his personal ex- 
periences as a traveller in the volume of short 
stories which he has published under the title of 
“Danovitch.” The result has been to give quite un- 
usual vividness and accuracy of local colour to these 
brilliant tales. Whether he is in Southern Russia, 
or Cairo, Paris, or Japan, he is manifestly at home, 
and he succeeds in making his reader feel at home as 
well. But these stories do not belong to the category 
of mere travellers’ tales; they are, for the most 
part, intensely dramatic and realistic, with a touch 
that Mr. Rudyard Kipling himself mightenvy. They 
have, too, the inestimable advantage of being abso- 
lutely devoid of the obvious. The dénouement is 
usually a surprise. The longest story tells how a 
young Russian, with English blood in his veins, is 
induced to become a spy of the secret police, in order 
that he may decoy a noble old aristocrat, who is 
suspected of Liberal opinions, to his ruin. He under- 
takes the task with shame and loathing, but pro- 
ceeds to carry it out with all the astuteness he can 
command. Count Dmitresky, against whose liberty 
he plots, takes to him as a father takes to his son, 
and the count’s only daughter, a beautiful girl, wins 
his heart at the very moment when he is betraying 
her father. So far the situation is commonplace 
enough; but far otherwise is the development and 
ending of the story. We anticipate a tragedy from 
such a beginning, and we are not disappointed ; but 
the tragedy, when it comes, is of quite an unforeseen 
character. We may say the same of other stories in 
the volume. In short, we can cordially recommend 
“Danovitch” to all who like strong and original 
work in fiction. 





THE “OLD” WOMAN, 
Woman’s SHare In Prorrive Curture. By Otis Tufton Mason, 
A.M., Ph.D. London: Macmillan & Co. 

Dr. Orts T, Mason’s book on “ Woman’s Share in Primitive 
Culture” is the first of a series of anthropological works de- 
signed to meet the wants of those who are scientists on 7 as a 
recreation, and have no desire to become specialists. The 
present volume, although written with a simplicity of style and 
absence of technicalities which cannot fail to make the subject 
comprehended by the most unscientific of readers, yet contains 
much that must prove of value to the bond fide student of anthro- 
pology. Its object is to show how woman has aided the pro- 

ive culture of the world by her labour and industry. Dr. 
eon takes us back in imagination to the very first woman, 
and his description of her is somewhat upsetting to any pre- 
conceived notions one may have had as to Eve and the comforts 
of Eden. ‘“ How comfortless, however, was the first woman 
who stood upon this planet! How economical her dowry! Her 
body was singularly devoid of comfortable hair; her teeth and 
jaws were the feeblest; her arm was less powerful than any 
creature of her size... . As yet she had no tools of peaceful 
industry nor experience. ... Nature mocked her. The food 
and textile plants withheld their productions from her. The 
mountain sheep fied away to their fastnesses with their fleece 
and milk.” But the brain power was there, and her efforts to 
make the best use of the means for the support of life at her 
command were the first revelations of that spirit of industrialism 
within her which has been one of the greatest aids to the ex- 
ploitation of the riches of the earth. With the help of many 
good illustrations, but chiefly through his skilful manipulation 
of a somewhat large mass of facts, the author presents us with a 
number of vivid pictures of the primitive woman at work. We 
see her, among others, as the food-bringer, the weaver, the skin- 
dresser, the potter, the beast of burden, and the jack-of-all-trades 
—oecupations which, with perhaps one exception, the uninitiated 
would pronounce essentially masculine. Indeed, if ingeniously 
handled, “ Woman’s Share in Primitive Culture” might prove 








a powerful weapon in the hands of those who ery for the physical 
equality of the sexes. 


UTOPIA AT HOME. 


How Ir Can Be Done; orn, Constructive Socraism. 

Richardson, London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
OnE does not like to speak with disrespect of the work of a 
sincere sympathiser with social distress, who is also, as we 
gather from internal evidence, a man of considerable practical 
business experience. At the same time, it is difficult to sit down 
and patiently read a book which calmly proposes, without any 
suspicion of obstacles, the compulsory technical education of the 
whole population to the age of twenty-one, culminating in 
agricultural, metallurgical, manufacturing, and other univer- 
sities, at a capital expenditure of ten millions sterling per 
annum for twenty years. When this is accomplished, the trained 
men and women thus produced are to pay back the cost of their 
education to the State by their labour for four years, or (if they 
have any) out of their inherited wealth. The author incidentally 
falls into the fallacy sometimes approached, if not actually 
adopted by, Prince Kropotkin as to the cultivation of land, viz., 
that it is in all eases profitable to the community to cultivate 
waste land up to the very highest possible intensity: the 
only reason that the desert does not tleneen as the rose being 
that the owners are looking to their individual profit. We 
suppose it would be admitted that even a perfectly Socialised 
State might put in labour, and wealth in the form of seed 
and manure, and that the result in crops might not be enough 
to replace the food of the labourers Sasher the cultivation or 
the seed expended; or that the capital and labour might have 
produced a greater return elsewhere ; though, in the absence of 
the machinery of ordinary commerce, it might be difficult to 
estimate the loss. As to the main thesis of the book, if Mr. 
Richardson will secure powers of organisation and intelligence, 
to say nothing of obedience, that have scarcely yet appeared 
on this earth at all, the rest will be easy cata But we fear 
that until this happens Society will struggle on as it is. 


By John 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Lorp RosEBeERy once described the late Henry Hall Dixon 
—who wrote on sport under the nom de plume of “The Druid” — 
as an author who was half-sportsman and half-poet. In the 
literature of sport Lord Rosebery considers “Post and Paddock,” 
“Silk and Scarlet,” and other volumes of the same kind from 
Mr. Dixon’s pen as, “in their way, masterpieces which will 
never be surpassed.” However that may be, the Hon. Francis 
Lawley’s * Life and Times of ‘The Druid’” is pleasant and 
diverting reading. It is just five-and-twenty years ago since 
Mr. Dixon died at the early age of forty-eight. He was educated 
under Dr. Arnold at Rugby; but his love of horses was so 
marked, and his knowledge of sporting and agricultural matters 
so uncommon, that he became an authority on these subjects 
quite early in life, and was for a considerable ‘term of years, as 
* Druid,” one of the leading oracles of the Turf. He was a man 
of inflexible honesty, Sg sensitive, courageous, and, because 
incorruptible, poor. r. Lawley thinks that it should be “im. 
outed to ‘The Druid’ for righteousness that he bore himself 
fike a white-souled Sir Galahad among the temptations and 
snares with which horse-racing is always surrounded.” There 
are some capital stories in the book of “ The Druid’s” early days 
—first at Rugby, and then at Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
afterwards of his journalistic career and aristocratic friendships. 
So wide was his knowledge of, and so great his enthusiasm for, 
racehorses—though he never put a wager on any of them for 
more than ten shillings—that his intimates used laughingly to 
call him, towards the close of his life, “‘ The Old Mortalit of the 
Turf,” on account of the fulness and feeling which marked his 
obituary notices of famous trainers and jockeys, as well as of 
horses which had galloped with flying colours to the winning- 





*Tue Lire anp Tiwes or “Tue Drurp”’ (Henry Hatt Drxon). 
By Hon, Francis Lawley. Dedicated to the Right Hon. the Earl 
of Rosebery, K.G, The Sporting Library. Illustrated, London : 
Vinton & Co. 

Snort Srupres in Nature KNOWLEDGE: an Introduction to the Science 
of Physiography. By William Gee. London and New York: 
Macmillan & Co, 

As a Matrer or Course. By Aunie Payson Call, author of “‘ Power 
Through Repose.”’ London: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 

From a New Evorann Hittsipe. “By William Potts. Frontispiece. 
London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

Morat Tates ror Youne Peorpre. By Maria Edgeworth. School 
and Home Library. London, Glasgow, and Dublin: Blackie & 
Son. 
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There are several portraits in the book, and much that 
is racy in two senses of the word. 
An uncommonly good book of its kind is Mr. William Gee's 


post. 


“Short Studies in Nature Knowledge ”’—a popular, but at the 
same time scientific, introduction to that branch of exact kuow- 
ledge which is concerned with the physical features of the earth. 
At the outset the views of the ancients about the globe as the 
cradle, home, and grave of the human race are briefly stated, 
and this is followed by an aceount of the gradual extension of 
geographical knowledge through war and commerce, as well as 
through the efforts of explorers by sea aud by land. Afterwards. 
in a singularly clear and attractive manner, the teachings of 
science concerning the sea and the rivers, the mountains and 
valleys, the wind and the snow, and other natural phenomena 
are set forth, and everywhere with an appeal to great authorities. 
The book is admirably planned and well illustrated, and, as a 
manual for the upper forms in schools, University Extension 
students, and pupil tenchede, its value is unquestionable. 

There is much common sense in a volume oddiy named “ As 
a Matter of Course.” Mrs, Payson Call takes up her parable on 
what she calls brain impressions, and the manner in which most 
people allow them to react on health. The bustle and strain of 
modern society, everyone admits, are responsible for wora and 
irritable nerves, but there is a good deal to be said in support of 
the view which is taken in these pages that one tendency of the 
age is to exaggerate the minor ills of life, and to spoil the health 
as well as the temper by morbid self-pity and the lack of self- 
control. Edmund Burke, if we remember rightly, had a habit 
of telling those amongst his friends who took life too seriously 
in small affairs, to “live pleasantly.” and that is the moral of 
this clearly-reasoned treatise on the power of the mind to hold 
care to a large extent at bay, by calling to its aid not stoical 
apathy but the needs of others, and those large views of personal 
destiny which invest life with dignity and peace. 

A sentimental book in praise of the country, full of swift 
appreciations of scenery and of woodland life, with pleasant 
excursions here and there into literature, has reached us 
“From a New England Hillside.” Quite evidently the 
writer knows his Selborne, at least in the pages of Gilbert 
White; and he has not studied in vain that gracious chronicler 
of rural sights aud sounds, and the flight of the seasons, the 
coming and going of the flowers and the birds. There is nothing 
remarkable in the book, unless the love of nature and of the 
quiet life can be so deseribed. The contemplative man iu 
“ populous city pent” may extract mild recreation from this 
dreamy, imaginative picture of the life of a student, who is 
quite other than a misanthrope, in the solitude of the emuatry 
when summer and autumn make life worth living in the 
open air. 

Miss Edgeworth’s “ Tales for Young People ™ have just been 
added to that excellent series of cheap books known as the 
“School and Home Library.” It is nearly fifty years since 
Maria Edgeworth died at the age of eighty-three, and it is 
diffieult for the present generation to understand how wide was 
the vogue at the beginning of the century of her wholesome 
picturesque stories. Sir Walter Scott made no secret of his 
appreciation of the “rich humour, pathetic tenderness, and 
admirable tact which Miss Edgeworth brought to her art. All 
the world knows that Sir Walter—one of the most simple- 
minded and modest of men—went into raptures over the novels 
of Jane Austen, but that is by no means as surprising a fact as 
his unstinted admiration for the writings of a woman whose 
literary claims are incomparably less. Yet James Ballantyue is 
our authority for the statement that Scott's enthusiasm over 
“Castle Rackrent,” “ Belinda,” “Ormond,” and other novels and 
tales, which have faded iato the dim background of the earlier 
and less read literature of the ceatury, was almost unbounded. 
There is a letter in existence in which the Abbotsford magician, 
with artless candonr. confesses to his friend, “If I eould hit 
Miss Edgeworth’s wonderful power of vivifying all her persons, 
and making them live as beings in your mind, I should 
afraid.” This is remarkable, aud hardly less so—in pawky 
conceit—is Bailantyne’s comment, “Often has the author of 
‘Waverley’ used sach language to me, and | know that I 
gratified him most, wheu I could ‘say, * Positively, this is equal 
to Miss Edgeworth.” And here a suateh from Lockhart is 
worthy of passing record. He is writing of Sir Walter in the 
year 1825. “ Never did I see a brighter day at Abbotsford than 
that on which Miss Edgeworth first arrived there. Never ean | 
forget her look and aeceunt when she was received by him at his 
archway and exclaimed, ‘ Everything about you is exactly what 
one ought to have had wit enough to dream.’ 

“ Human Nature in Rural India” is pretty much the same. 
when due allowances are made—we gather from Mr, Carstairs’ 
book—as human nature in rural Eugland. The squire, the 
parson, aud the gamekeeper are in this island commonly sup- 
posed to be the masters of Hodge, but in Bengal the money- 
lender and the village raffian take the place of the two latter. 
The landlord in rural India is described by Mr. Carstairs as of 
two kinds. There is the old-fashioned landlord, who tries to get 
money out of his tenants by means of what is mysteriously called 
“occasional coutributicens,” and there is the new-fashioned 
landlord who puts up the rents with no provocation and no 
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misgiving. The money-lender is to be found in almost every 
village, and, if his capital is small, his interest is high; and 
Hodge often, in consequence, finds himself in a tight corner, 
Nevertheless, there is something to be said on the other side 
alike for the man of land and the man of coin. The former may 
be somewhat of a despot, but he settles disputes between village 
and village, and maintains a rough discipline over warring 
castes. Sometimes he proves to be anything but an austere 
man, and he has been known to introduce practical improvements 
in roads and drains and irrigation works at an hour when the 
community looked not for it. The moncy-lender is seldom a 
benefactor either openly or in disguise. Yet in India his risks 
are great, his transactions small, and he is compelled to keep 
himself for ever on the alert. But occasionally he, too, tempers 
merey with justice, or, shall we say, grace with greed? and it 
happens not unfrequently that a connection of this kind often 
lasts for generations. The village ruffian, on the other hand, 
is an unmitigated pest, who levies b'ackmail by virtue of his 
power to do mischief. These are some of the personages who 
tigure in this lively book, and there are others not less interesting, 
aud therefore quite worthy of the reader's acquaintance. 

The weleome given to Mr. Edward Clodd’s well-known book, 
“ The Story of Creation,” has led him to prepare an abridgment 
in which nothing essential is omitted, and to style it “ A Primer 
of Evolution.” Mr. Clodd, who is President of the Folk Lore 
Society, and who is known best of all, perhaps. by a still earlier 
manual, ealled “The Childhood of the World,” dedicates this 
lucid exposition, by permission, to Professor Huxley. 

We have also received the fourth volume of the series known 
as Blackie’s Geographical Manuals. it deals with Europe, and 
does so in the light of the requirements of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations, the Pupil-Teacher and Certifi- 
cate Examination of the Education Department, and tests of the 
same character. Vivid and suggestive extracts from books of 
travel are given, and the political and commercial aspects of 
geography are kept steadily before the student. Excellent 
principles of interpretation lie at the back of this manual, and 
its pages are filled with admirably chosen facts. 
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